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LORD RUSSELL ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


ORD RUSSELL’S characteristic question on foreign 
policy, and Lord Densy’s not less characteristic 
answer, have probably attracted more attention on the 
Continent than athome. At first sight it might have been 
thought almost as useful to inquire whether, in the opinion 
of the Government, ten days of cold East winds and 
frosty nights have injuriously affected the prospects of the 
coming harvest. A similar reply might have been given, 
to the effect that the mischievous tendency of a low spring 
temperature could not be disputed, but that the Ministers 
were inclined to hope for the best, and that in all events 
they would to the best of their power discharge their pe 4 
Lord Russsg.t clearly showed that, as all moderately well- 
informed politicians are aware, the war of 1870 has left 
behind it the probability of fature contests. It is difficult 
to judge how far the resentment which is undoubtedly felt 
by the French any calculable time, 
to lead to a ra ‘or the express purpose 
of recovering Aissce and Lonsnhe e. On the other hand, 
the German Government makes no secret of its belief that 


it is n to take ample and constant precautions 
oh It is to be regretted that the 
position raised in the German Parliament to the demands 
of the Government for a permanent mili establishment 
should have given occasion to the delivery of Count 
Morrtxe’s celebrated speech. Although the famous Marshal 
urged in the strongest e ments whi 
seemed to him best Calculated to effect his immediate pur- 
. It was, as he contended, necessary to be on the watch 
for fifty years against the consequences of a victorious war 
‘of six months. The French not unreasonably received the 
declaration as a challenge; for a nation can scarcely profess 
‘an indifference to territorial losses when, in the opinion of 
the conqueror, it must be inevitably bent on repairing them. 
If angry and provoking words necessarily led to corre- 
sponding acts, RussELL’s gloomy anticipations would 
‘be fully justified ; but fortanately the preparations of the 
German Government are calculated to discourage practical 
expressions of the irritation which they perhaps tend to 
| io of political gossip which has tly been 
iece iti ip whi apparen 
at Paris may seemed to cor- 
roboration of Lord RussEL.’s statements and apprehensions. 
According to an odd narrative of the Paris Correspondent 
< the Times, to the King 
of [rary duri is visit to in expressions of regret 
that he had Goncleded peace with France in 1871 on 
injudiciously lenient terms. It would have been, says 
the story, better, according to the Prince’s present 
judgment, to have overrun every French department, for 
the purpose of bringing home to the inhabitants of all 
parts of the country a wholesome impression of the evils of 
war, and of the superiority of the German forces. It was 
also a mistake to be content with the moderate sum of 
200,000,0001., when the payment of twice or thrice 
the amount would have crippled for a long time the 
financial resources of France. Finally Prince Bismarck 
is supposed to have suggested that the King of 
Itaty might reclaim Savoy and Nice as the reward 
of an alliance with Germany. It occurred even to 
the reporter of the apocryphal conversation that the 
German CHANCELLOR must have had some practical 
reason for disclosing to a recent and doubtful ally 
his useless remorse and his hypothetical severity. It 


therefore became necessary to conjecture that, while he 
professedly spoke of the past, Prince Bismarck really in- 
tended to sound the Kiy@ as to his probable conduct in a 
future war. The insinuated offer of Savoy and Nice was 
accordingly intended to secure the aid of Italy in a 
one attack upon France. It is added that Vicror 
MMANUEL received the overture coldly, and that conse- 
quently no further negotiation was attempted. If the 
account is authentic, it may fairly be inferred that a 
renewal of the war by Germany is possible and perhaps 
imminent. It would be interesting to ascertain how 
the details or the substance of the conversation transpired. 
It seems strange that statesmen and kings, after exchanging 
with one another the revelation of dangerous secrets, 
should proceed to impart their complete or abortive plots 
to confidants who at once publish the whole transaction in 
newspapers. It is well known that Prince Bismarck is b 
temperament, and perhaps on calculation, unusually candid, 
but it is scarcely credible that he should threaten and 
bluster even if he is meditating any design against 
France. It is in the highest d improbable that either 
the German Emperor or his Minister should desire the 
renewal of the war which they may perhaps expect. The 
German nation, which at present gives its full confidence to 
the Government, would almost unanimously disapprove of 
an unnecessary and aggressive war. It is not at the height 
of fortune that the winners of the last game are eager to 
double their stake with the risk of losing all that has 
been gained. Although Germany is more than a match 
for France, it is in the highest degree improbable that 
the marvellous successes of the last war should be hereafter 


Lord Dersy’s officially conventional answer to Lord 
RvssELL seems to have misled and to have puzzled foreign 
politicians. As Foreign Minister he could not but admit 
that there were elements of future trouble in Europe; and 
it would have been discourteous to remark on the inutility 
of announcing facts which are generally notorious. It has 
been naturally assumed on the Continent that Lord Dersy 
referred to some special circumstances which had come to 
his knowledge since his accession to office. Students of 
Parliamentary language and of Ministerial replies will 
rather conjecture that Lord Dersy was silent because he 
had no information to communicate to the House. He 
added, perhaps unnecessarily, that England was 
bound by treaty obligations which would be fully 
discharged if the occasion arose. It would seem that he 
must have pointed to the treaties which guarantee the 
independence of Belgium, but at present neither Germany 
nor France can be — to cherish designs against 
Belgian independence. It is n 
Lord RussEt’s boasting belief that the influence of England 
is extraordinarily great in Europe. A statesman bred in 
the traditions of a former generation may well be excused 
for still indulging in the gratifying belief which was in his 
younger days universally entertained. Canning would 
have answered a similar question in nearly the same terms 
with Lord Dersy; but he would have announced his de- 
termination to enforce the covenants of treaties in a tone 
and with a confidence which have been out of place since 
the Russian Government tore up the Treaty of 1856. 
England is far richer and more populous than in the days of 
Lord Russe.t’s youth; but the national strength is no 
longer organized for the purpose of controlling the policy 
of the Continent. 

Lord Russet. judiciously withdrew, in deference to the 
advice of friends, another question or motion involving a 
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censure on the American negotiations which ended in the 
Geneva Award. Even if the whole subject had not been 
by common consent deliberately remitted, as far as possible, 
to oblivion, it would be idle and useless to deplore in public 
the miscarriages of English Cabinets and the triumph of 
an overbearing adversary. Lord RvussELt pays the con- 
stituencies of the kingdom too high a compliment when, 
judging of their sentiments from his own, he attributes the 
defeat of the Government at the general election to dis- 
approval of the Washington Treaty. Not one elector in 
ten knew that American exigency had been rewarded by 
submission, and not one in a thousand desired toe pass a 
vote of censure on the Ministers who were responsi- 
ble for the proceeding. The 25th Clause and the early 
closing of public-houses seem to English constituencies 
more interesting than the international transactions which 
trouble. Lord Russext’s repose. It is not inconvenient 
that veterans with habits of thought long since immutably 
fixed should from time to time remind a newer generation 
of the traditions of English policy. Hereafter it may 
perhaps be necessary or expedient to abandon on some 
t occasion the established system of non-intervention. 
meantime Lord speech may serve to 
connect the possible enterprises of a future time with 
the history of the past. It would be difficult for his 
warmest admirers to discover amy more practical 
advantage which could result from his speech. It is 
odd that the same eminent personage who lately 
congratulated the German Emperor on his ecclesiastical 
policy should now call attention to the dangers which are 
to be apprehended from German armaments. Lord 
Rvssewt. has perhaps scarcely mastered the complicated 
tonnexions of political and religious movements in the 
present day. French statesmen hope to profit by the 
uarrel between the German Government and the Roman 
atholic hierarchy ; and they regret that the hostility be- 
tween the Pore and the Italian Kingdom may possibly drive 
a natural ally into the arms of Germany. Lord Russe. 
regards Popery from the point of view of 1688, while his 
theories of foreign policy date from the time of Fox and 
GRENVILLE. 


JUDICATURE AND APPEAL. 


HE Lorp Cuancettor has supplemented the Bill of last 
year by two measures, which immediately received the 
hearty support of Lord Setsorne. The late Chancellor, 
indeed, seems in this and many other legal matters to re- 
gard the present CHANcELLOR ‘as the exponent of his own 
wishes. He would hke to have done what Lord Cargys 
does, only the late Government were not strong enough, and 
so Lord Senporne was obliged to keep matters for months 
under consideration which Lord Carrys can settle in five 
minutes. It is notorious that the late Government wished 
to revise the Irish judicial system, to limit its numbers, 
and increase its efficiency ; and they kept an Irish judge- 
ship for a long time open in the hope that they might be 
strong enough to begin their reforms by not filling it up. 
But sinking politicians cannot dispose as they propose, 
and they were obliged at last to think more of the claims 
of a supporter than of the interests of Ireland. Lord 
Carrns can do exactly as he pleases, and he has not had 
the slightest hesitation in reducing the Irish patronage of 
the Government. Throughout his new measures he has 
worked, so far as possible, on the lines of the measure of 
last Session, which Lord SeLzorne must have been glad 
to hear him pronounce to be destined to rank among the 
we and most important legislative measures. The 
rish judicial system is to be assimilated to the English. 
There, as here, there will be one Supreme Court, with 
divisions, and with the old names retained. But Ireland is 
to be relieved from the expense of two Common Law 
Judges, the circuits being reduced from six to five, and 
the Judge of the Landed Estates Court is to take his work 
as that of a branch of the Court of C . The Irish 
are to have their own Court of Appeal, and to then 
it a new Lord Justice of Appeal is to be created. The 
salaries of the puisne Judges are also to be slightly 
augmented, and thus the pecuniary gain derived from the 
suppression of two puisne judgeships would be more than 
counterbalanced, were it not that Lord Cairns proposes 
that, as vacancies occur, two useless and expensive offices 
shall be suppressed. He thus calculates that the country 
will save 14,0001. a year by his proposals ; but, as he wisely 
added, he thinks very little of a trifling gain of that sort. 


The real gain is in the suppression of offices useless 
to the country, and only maintained for the sake of 
the patronage to which they give rise. It is in the 
appointment to such places as those which will now 
be suppressed that jjobbery finds its true home, 
while public and professional opinion forces every 
Government to keep within the very limited circle 
from which a Lord Justice of Appeal can be drawn. 
The Scotch system is to be left unchanged. It is so 
good, Lord Cairys says, that it wants no change; and 
works so well that suitors have not to complain of delay or 
| expense. Certainly, the Scotch are always turning out to 
| be, in one way or another, the best off of any people on 
earth. On the other side of the Border a complicated case 
of entail was actually, as the CuanceLtor imformed the- 
| House of Lords, pushed through the primary Court in 
_ three weeks, and through a Court of Appeal m less than 
|six months. The Scotch accordingly are perfectly 
| satisfied with their judicial system, and have every right 
to be so. 


Both Ireland and Scotland, besides having their own 
intermediate Court of Appeal, are to have a further appeal 
to an Imperial tribunal. The Judges and the Bar in both 
countries would prefer having the appeal to the House of 
Lords continued. They know how the tribunal works to 
which for many years their appeals have been sent, and 
they do not know what a new tribunal would do for them. 
But the Irish Judges at least are unanimous in holding 
that, if the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
is abolished tor England, it is not desirable that it 
should be continued for Ireland. All that they ask is 
that there should be one satisfactory Imperial tribunal. 
Lord Penzance and some other peers have thought that.even 
at the last moment the old jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords might be retained. But Lord Cairns has no inten- 
tion of receding from the position which he took last year 
when Lord Seisorne’s Bill was under discussion. The 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords could, even according to 
the views of Lord Penzancz, only be retained by nothing 
more than the name being preserved. He proposed that 
not only no laymen should be allowed to take part in the 
proceedings, but that some of the Judges should attend, 
and instead of merely advising the Lords, as at present, 
should aid on equal terms in giving the decision, and 
further, that this tribunal should sit during the whole legal 
year, without reference to the sitting of Parliament. This 
is not to retain the jurisdiction of the House of Lords, but 
to invent a new tribunal, and to call this new tribunal the 
House of Lords; and if a new tribunal is to be invented, 
the great thing to decide is, not what it shall be called, but 
how it may be best composed. And in deciding this it is 
necessary to determine a point in which Ireland and Scot- 
land are greatly interested, and which has naturally given 
rise to great differences of opinion. This point is whether 
Ireland and Scotland should be directly represented on the 
Imperial Tribunal of Appeal by one of the Irish and one 
of the Scotch Judges being ex officio a member. Lord 
Moncrigrr urged very strongly the necessity of such a 
provision being made, and Lord O’Hacan agreed with him. 
Scotch law is very different from English law ; it is based 
to a large extent on different principles ; it is expressed in 
its own most peculiar language, and it is full of technical- 
ities unknown to English lawyers. The Imperial Court of 
Appeal must, Lord Moncrizrr argued, have a Scotch 
member available to teach Scotch law to his brother 
Judges, and to see that they do not do injustice 
through sheer ignorance. It is true that for a century 
and a half the House of Lords has adjudged Scotch 
appeals to the entire satisfaction of Scotland, without 
having a Scotch lawyer to help them. But then, as Lord 
Moncrierr said, the real decision has been in the hands 
of a few very able, very conscientious, and wide-minded 
men, who have grappled honestly with the difficulties of 
Scotch law, and whose intellects were capable of rapidly 
appreciating its peculiarities. It does not follow that a 
majority of a new Appellate Tribunal would possess equal 
qualifications. If Scotland is specially represented, it fol- 
lows that Ireland must be specially represented too, or 
there would be a cry of injustice to Ireland. Lord Carrns, 
with the entire approval of Lord SzLBorng, has decided the 
other way. He allows the Government to select the ordi- 
nary Judges of the Court of Appeal from the Bar or Bench 
of Scotland or Ireland as well as from the Bar or Bench 
of England; but he thinks it would be unwise to obli 
_ those who have an appointment tomake to look exclusively 
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to Scotland or to Ireland for it. There might be no fit man 
who could: be appointed, and to make an Irish or Scotch 
Judge an ex officio member would be to take him from 
a sphere of work where he will already have enough 
to do. This argument seems conclusive against the 
proposal to have an ex officio Irish or Scotch Judge; 
and the argument that the fittest man ought to be 
chosen that can be found at the time in any of the 
three countries is so strong that Irishmen and Scotchmen 
will probably acquiesce cheerfully in the Government 
being free to choose, and not bound to appoint, a certain 
proportion of the ordinary Judges from each of the two 
countries. 


The most important made by Lord Cairns is 
that of remodelling the Court of Appeal itself. He makes 
a new Imperial tribunal consistmg of eight members. 
Three, the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, are to be the 
ex officio Judges ; three more are to be appointed for three 
years out of the ordinary Judges of the whole Appeal 
Court; and two more are to be appointed also for three years 
out of those Judges of the whole Appeal Court whose work 
is voluntary, that is, Judges who have been Lord Chancellor 
in Dngland or Ireland, Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland, or 
a Chief Justice in India, and who, if willing, may be 
authorized to sit. Of this tribunal of eight, five must be 
present to make a quorum, and no one can doubt that five 
out of eight such men would constitute a very strong tri- 
bunal. To this tribunal would be referred all appeals from 
Ireland or Scotland, all ecclesiastical appeals, all appeals 
from colonies involving points of constitutional law, and all 
colonial appeals in which both parties agree that the case 
should be referred directly to this supreme tribunal. For 
England there is still to be only one appeal, except when 
there is a division of opinion among the three Judges who, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of last year, will hear 
the appeal. In‘case of such a division of opinion, there will 
be a further appeal to the tribunal of the eight Judges. In 
this way there need be no apprehension, such as was ex- 
cited by the Act of 1873, lest. discordant decisions should 
be pronounced by the different divisions into which the 
Supreme Court of Appeal was marked off, and Ireland, 
Scotland, and the colonies will be sure that their appeals 
will always be decided by the very best and most eminent 
Judges that are to be found. The object of limiting the 
appointment of five of the eight Judges to a term of three 
years is to avoid as much as possible the appearance of 
drawing a line between the members of the higher and 
lower divisions of the Appeal Court. These five Judges 
will be on an equality with the rest of the Judges of the 
whole Court of Appeal, but will be told off for a definite 
time to do particular work; and of course the members 
of the First Division, as it is to be called, will discharge 
their duties as time may permit, either as Judges of 
First Instance, or as ordinary Judges of Appeal. No 
scheme can be quite perfect, and there are one or 
two obvious objections to Lord Carrns’s scheme. At 
the end of the three years the five Judges, whose time as 
Judges of the First Division will then have expired, 
must either be reappointed or not. If they have been 
carefully selected in the first instance, they will probably 
be better men than the rest of those from among whom 
they have been chosen, and as they will have had three 
years’ experience of special work, the advantage of their 
natural superiority will be thus increased by a peculiar 
and beneficial training. Not to reappoint them would be 
often to put out of the First Division those best fitted to 
sit in it, and to put in men less fit, and they would greatly 
impair the prestige of the tribunal. If, as a general rule, 
they were reappointed, it would be a slur on one of them 
not to be reappointed, and this is the sort of slur which 
Governments are very reluctant to cast on any man of 
eminence, and which they would be especially reluctant to 
cast if the Judge in question happened to have been in old 
= a Law Officer of the party in power. It is therefore 

ifficult to see how anything like equality between the 
Divisions of the Court of Appeal can be practically pre- 
served. Then, again, if the best men are taken to sit in 
the First Division, an English suitor who has his appeal 
decided against him by Judges who, not being members of 
the First Division, are looked upon as equally strong with 
the members of that. division, will be apt to think that he 
has only one Tribunal of “pea case the three Judges 
agree, while the Irish and - hh have a double appeal, 
and are sure of getting in the last resort to a telbnnal 


which is perfectly satisfactory. It is-therefore almost certain 
that the tendency of the new system would be to make 
the tribunal of eight Judges superior in importance to the 
general Court of Appeal, and that Judges once appointed to 
sit on it would stay there. This sooner or later would 
lead to a double appeal being given to Englishmen as well 
as to Irishmen and Scotchmen, and the inhabitants of 
colonies and dependencies. But Lord Cairns, even if he 
foresees this, may be very prudent in keeping for the pre- 
sent as near to the Act of last year as he can, and leaving 
time to show what are the Serther changes that must flow 


‘from the scheme he now proposes. 


THE CARLIST DEFEAT. 


bbe decisive victory which has ended in the relief of 
Bilbao appears to have been fully deserved. The 
Government had at first greatly underrated the difficulty 
of the task. Moriongs attacked the lines of Somorrostro 
with a force which must have been entirely insufficient for 
the enterprise, and Serrano himself, with a much larger 
army, was unable to produce any serious impression on 
the Carlist lines. After the check which he suffered in the 
last week of March, the Commander-in-Chief devoted all 
his energies to the accumulation of a force strong enough 
to turn the enemy’s position while it was attacked or 
threatened in front. His selection of Marshal Concua as 
his chief assistant has been justified by the result, though the 
employment of a general of eighty years of age excited some 
surprise. It is probable that the plan of operations which 
ultimately succeeded was adopted by the two generals in 
concert ; and the more prominent share inthe movement was 
allotted to Marshal Concua. Serrano began an advance 
against San Pedro de Abanto which was probably intended 
as a feint, while Marshal Concua, after encountering a 
slight resistance, moved on the flank and rear of the 
Carlists, who were ultimately compelled to evacuate their 
strong position. The relief of Bilbao was practically ac- 
complished as soon as the Government troops occupied 
Portugalete, at the mouth of the river Nervion. On the znd 
of May Marshal Concna was, by the courtesy of Serrano, 
allowed to be the first to enter Bilbao, to which he had 
already forwarded supplies by the river. The garrison and 
inhabitants of the town deserve a share of the credit which 
belongs to the victors, on account of their obstinate resist- 
ance. After the repulse of Morrones and the check of 
Serrano’s advance, the town might without disgrace 
have surrendered to the besiegers. For the second time 
the relief of Bilbao will probably have been deci- 
sive of the fate of the Carlist party. The largest 
army which has in the present war followed the banner 
of the Pretender has been utterly defeated, though it 
has not been disgraced. Experience has once more shown 
the hopelessness of a contest with superior numbers, and 
the inability of one or two provinces to maintain a 
contest with the rest of Spain. It is unlikely that the 
circumstances which favoured the last insurrection will 
hereafter recur. For some months the Government of 
Madrid was compelled to devote its chief efforts to the 
reduction of Carthagena ; and at the commencement of the 
war in the North the army had been reduced by the 
Republicans to the lowest condition in efficiency and 
numbers. If the Carlists were unable during the autumn 
and winter to penetrate the central provinces, they can 
scarcely hope again to assume the offensive. Even Carlist 
leaders must be weary of a hopeless and useless straggle, 
and the funds which the Pretender has derived from 
some unknown source cannot be inexhaustible. If the 
chiefs of the party tender their submission, Serrano 
will probably not impose excessively harsh conditions. 
He was much blamed for his leniency when he effected 
a temporary close of the contest during the reign of 
King Amapgo; but he earned a title to the confidence of 
the defeated party. The continuance of a desultory and 
hopeless war in. the mountains would be not so much un- 
justifiable as criminal. The districts which have so reso- 
lutely supported the cause of Don Cartos deserve to be 
relieved from the further prosecution of the struggle. 


It may possibly be found that the Carlists have involun- 
tarily contributed to the establishment of a strong and 
regular Government in Madrid. The laurels of Serrano 
had partially faded when he became for the second time 
Chief of the Executive Government. Only a few months 
before his accession to power he had ‘been’ compelled to 
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escape from the capital in disguise ; and he was made Chief 
Minister after the fall of CasTexar by no effort of his own, 
but on the nomination of General Pavia. From the fall of 
Isabetta to the establishment of the Republic, Serrano 
was almost uninterruptedly at the head of affairs, and 
even when he was out of office he was a principal 
n in the State. It had been his good fortune 
to defeat the QueEn’s sole army at Alcolea, and now 
he has associated his name with the relief of Bilbao, 
and probably with the successful termination of the war. 
Until his supremacy is challenged by some military rival, 
he may easily maintain his position. The numerous par- 
tisans of Don AtFronso have no reason for precipitating 
an appeal to the country in his favour; for under the 
nominal reign of a boy the chief of the army would 
ractically enjoy supreme power. It was supposed that 
Marshal Concua would have proclaimed the Privce if 
Serrano had been defeated. ictory will have enabled 
Serrano to exercise his own discretion. 

The late campaign will have restored to the army its self- 
respect, and its habitual sense of superiority. Whoever 
can command the obedience of the officers and soldiers will 
for a long time to come be master of Spain. Nothing in 
Serrano’s history leads to the suspicion that he will use 
his power in a violent or tyrannical manner; but, on the 
other hand, he can scarcely be expected to abdicate in 
favour of a nominally constitutional Government. When the 
Spaniards first commenced their long succession of revolu- 
tions, they little thought that the government of a successful 
soldier would be nearly the best result which all the efforts of 
politicians would finally attain. When the latest of the peri- 
odical changes occasionally tended in a democratic direction, 
the apparently logical consistency of Spanish institutions has 
not only produced enthusiasm at home, but has excited 
the envy and admiration of foreign partisans of equality. 
When the Cortes which was summoned to ratify the expul- 
sion of the QuEEN published a new edition of the Constitu- 
tion of 1812, the leader of the Hyde Park rioters, then or 
recently a popular demagogue, publicly expressed his 
regret that the institutions of England were far less perfect 
than those of Spain. Only a year ago hasty journalists of 
the class which always sympathizes abroad with systems 
which it would repudiate at home were lost in admiration 
because the Republic had not within a few days of its esta- 
blishment produced universal anarchy and _ spoliation. 
More prudent and more thoughtful observers understood 
that the only genuine Republicans were enemies of society, 
and they knew that the army which ought to have 
defended order had for the time been demoralized by 
factious intrigues. The prospect is now more hopeful only 
because the army can be trusted to prevent a repetition of 
the wild experiments of P1 y and Satmeron. 


In the midst of the exciting events of the past week the 
purveyors of Madrid news have thought it worth their 
while to announce the conversion of the eloquent and 
obsolete Castetar from his lifelong heresy of Federalism. 
The eminent orator has, it seems, become a Republican of 
the Unitarian species, at the moment when the Republic 
itself has become a fiction which will perhaps shortly 
disappear. It may be conjectured that the abandonment 
of Federalism was suggested, not by recent reflection, but 
by the experience which was acquired when CasTELAR was 
himself the chief of the Government. He then learned for 
the first time in his life that men must be governed, and 
not merely amused with fine phrases; and the Carthagena 
insurrection furnished an instructive illustration of the 
true meaning of Federalism. The party seemed to itself, 
like Nero, worthy of empire, until it had exercised imperial 
power for a month. The climax of folly and dishonesty 
was attained when a Republican and Federalist Minister 
declared to the Cortes that he would not use force against 
members of his own faction, even if they were engaged in 
open rebellion against the Government. CasTELaR, who 
was with reason supposed to be honest, and who was, 
unlike some of his immediate predecessors, neither a fool 
nor a traitor, his official career by dismissing the 
Cortes, before he undertook the difficult task of sup- 
ay the experiment of Federalism which had been tried 
a Contreras and his accomplices in the Canton of Murcia. 

the Republic is for the present nominally maintained, it 
will only imply the postponement of dynastic projects of 
restoration. Public opinion, if not universal suffrage, will 
justify the exercise of supreme power by the chief of the 
army. The intermission of conspiracies ie the absence 
of Serrano in the North may perhaps indicate a revival of 


the patriotism which had been superseded by factious 

ion. The country has really cause to be grateful to 
the General who has inflicted a probably fatal blow on the 
Carlist cause. If Marshal Conca and the other leaders 
of the army support the present Government, it has 
nothing to fear from Republicans or from rebels. 
Mutineers, such as Contreras, are not likely to stir when 
rebellion would be sternly repressed and summarily 
punished. With even a temporary restoration of peace 
and order, agricultural and commercial prosperity will 
resume the steady advance which has been interrupted by 
political agitation and civil war. When Prince ALFons¢ 
attains his majority, he may not improbably be recalled, 
unless a vicious education has disqualified him from reign. 
ing. Since the disaster which has befallen the army of 
Don Cartos, his cousin is apparently the only possible 
candidate for the throne. The peace of the world will not 
again, as in 1870, be disturbed by the candidature of any 
foreign prince. Whether the tedious cycle of military and 
democratic revolutions is to reeommence experience alone 
can show. There is reason to hope that the Republic has 
been rendered impossible during the existence of the 
present generation, and consequently that the supremacy of 
the rabble will not be embodied in the scheme of any future 
Constitution. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S PROJECTS. 


revelations are the order of the day. 
Some one is always publishing letters damaging to 
some one else, or relating the substance of mysterious 
interviews with Kings and statesmen, or revealing the 
secrets confided to him when he held a position of trust. 
A series of letters written by Count Aryim from 
Rome while the Vatican Council was holding its sittings 
have recently been brought to light at Vienna. These 
letters showed that Count Aryim appreciated with singular 
clearness the consequences of the declaration of Papal 
infallibility on the relations of Rome with lay Powers, 
and especially with Germany; and the clique of Prince 
Bismarck’s admirers suggest that Count Arn, although 
pretending to be in no way responsible for the publication 
of these letters, really managed to have them published in 
order that it may be seen that he is a much superior 
politician to Prince Bismarck, aud saw further in 1870 
into the future than the CuanceLtor. Count Arnim’s 
friends in reply suggest that it was the Prince who got 
the letters published, because he saw that their publi- 
cation would lead to a correspondence in which Count 
Arnm™m would be guilty of some indiscretion, and then 
Prince Bismarck would find some opportunity of get- 
ting rid of him. Those who like to listen to ingenious 
gossip may do so, but the end of the matter is that 
Count Arnim, who suffered himself to get irritated, 
and to write with a very unofficial latitude of expression, 
has had to resign; and thus the publication of letters 
written three years ago, and meant to be entirely confi- 
dential, has led to the loss of the services of a competent 
and even eminent official. The practice of publishing such 
documents in order to get up a momentary sensation is 
most pernicious, and it is much to be regretted that both 
Prince Bismarck and Count Arnim did not at once refuse 
to take any notice of documents which were not meant for 
publication, and which, when printed apart from any state- 
ment of the circumstances under which they were written, 
or of other documents connected with them, may easily 
raise a very false impression. Scarcely is the controversy 
between the supporters of Prince Bismarck and those of 
Count Arnm™ brought to something like a close by the 
Count’s resignation, when a circumstantial narrative is 
sent over from Paris of an attempt alleged to have been 
made last year by Prince Bismarck to persnade Victor 
EmmanveL, when paying his visit at Berlin, to get up a new 
war with France by a movement for the recovery of Nice 
and Savoy. Prince Bismarck, as the story runs, was long- 
ing to deal France another blow before she had had time 
to recover herself, but could not think of a pretext. It 
occurred to him that Victor EmManvet might be conveni- 
ently used to take the chestnuts out of the fire. Savoy 
and Nice are just enough dissatisfied with their new lot to 
be promising fields for a little well-directed agitation. 
Victor Emmanvet might listen to their cry for help, and 
then Germany might support its trusty ally, Italy. Thus 
the cunning Prince conceived that the war'he was burning 
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to see might be made a certainty without any great blame 
being imputable to Germany, which would have had the 
air of having been forced into the war against its will. 
Victor Emmanvet, however, as we all know, did not go to 
war last year for the recovery of Nice and Savoy. He is 
accordingly reported to have answered Prince Bismarck by 
saying that Italy could not afford to make any rash experi- 
ments, that she had a supply neither of troops nor of 
money adequate to a great war, and that, however satisfac- 
tory and glorious the war might have been to Germany, it 
meant for Italy probably another Custozza, and cer- 
tainly national bankruptcy. The devices of Prince 
Bismarck were thus foiled by the wariness of Victor Em- 
MANUEL, and the peace of Europe was preserved. 


Very little reliance is to be placed on these reports of 
conversations. The report in this case comes from Paris, 
where a ready ear is turned to every piece of gossip that 
seems likely to damage Prince Bismarck, and where there is 
a profound belief that he is a sort of ogre ready to swallow 
up France directly he gets achance. Any one might safely 

ess that Victor Emmanvet and Prince Bismarck would 
be likely to discuss the chances of another war breaking 
out soon, and Savoy and Nice might come into the conver- 
sation. But there is a long way from this to a definite 
statement that the Prince suggested that Nice and Savoy 
might do for a pretext for Italy going to warat once. The 
reporter of this conversation imagines himself to know that 
Prince Bismarck much regrets that he did not punish 
France much more severely when in 1871 he had the power 
todoso. The five milliards asked for turn out to have 
not been nearly enough. France has paid them with 
great ease, and is financially flourishing. If the Cuay- 
CELLOR had but had the sense to insist on ten milliards being 
paid, he might have crippled France for years. Nor is this 
all. The larger part of France, including the whole of 
the fervent and wealthy South, never felt the pressure of 
the war at all. To the population of those untouched dis- 
tricts battle-fields and plundered homes and burnt villages 
were distant calamities with which it had no personal con- 
cern. Those districts have not been taught by painful 
experience how very disastrous a thing war really is. What 
Prince Bismarck now thinks he ought to have done is to 
have sent a strong force down to Toulouse, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux, which would have encountered no opposition 
worth speaking of, and which might have harried the 
defenceless departments of the South, and have burnt, 
destroyed, and plundered right and left until the whole of 
France felt like a whipped dog; and then he could have had 
a really easy conscience, and been sure that he had done his 
duty to Germany. The reporter says that these are the 
views of Prince Bismarck now that he has had plenty of 
leisure to reflect on, and repent of, his errors. The reporter 
may be right, for who except a correspondent at Paris can 
pone to know the workings of Prince Bismarcx’s mind ? 

ut antecedently it would not have seemed very probable 
that Prince Bismarck should have ever thought or said 
anything of the kind. From first to last, in every negotia- 
tion attempted or concluded since the outbreak of the 
war, Prince Bismarck has always stuck to one text, 
that it is to the advantage of Germany to have 
a regular Government in France to deal with. France 
in a wholly chaotic state is by no means a _plea- 
sant neighbour ; and it may be very seriously doubted 
whether the financial burden laid on France was not as 
great as could be borne, if an orderly Government possessed 
of power sufficient to keep down turbulent spirits and to 
direct the thoughts of the nation towards peace was to be 
created and maintained. France has paid the indemnity 
with wonderful ease and punctuality; but the burden of 
taxation is ey Se, and even now the Budget is not 
balanced. To have prolonged the war merely to worry and 
devastate the South of France would have been an act of 
criminal wickedness which would have disgusted Germany 
itself before long, and the rest of Europe at once. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Germans had very strong 
reasons of their own for wishing the war to end. Their 
efforts had begun to tell severely on them, and the enor- 
mous number of troops passers | had drained the military 
strength of the country. Almost all the regiments that 
fought against Boursakt before MANTEUFEL came up were 
drawn from the Landwehr, and every one who knows 
what this means must question whether the strain could 
have been endured much longer if the object of renewed 
efforts had been, not the defence of Fatherland, but 
® crusade of brigandage against a conquered people. 


The reporter further knows from his own internal 
resources, and not as part of the conversation so minutely 
reproduced for his benefit, that Prince Bismarck is always 
trying to get France to go to war prematurely—always 
playing the part of the wolf and finding fault with the 
lamb, however innocently the lamb may behave. Nothing 
indeed but the extraordinarily lamblike behaviour of the 
French Foreign Office has staved off a war to this moment. 
No doubt this view of things is entertained very widely at 
Paris. There every one is sure that Prince Bismarck 
wants to bully and irritate France by a constant series of 
petty insults and vexatious demands until the vessel of 
French wrath will boil. over, and a new war will 
be undertaken without any proper preparation having been 
made for it. Nothing will get their fixed belief that this is 
the pet project of Prince Bismarck out of the heads of 
Parisians and Paris Correspondents; and Frenchmen may 
well be pardoned for entertaining alarmist views, and for 
an exaggerated susceptibility as to all that Germany does and 
that German statesmen say, as the position of humiliation 
and inferiority in which they find themselves is so new to 
them. But they would find it hard to fix on any definite 
acts by which it has appeared that Prince Bismarck has 
a malicious purpose and is bent on driving France to 
war. He did much to facilitate the operations of the 
Tuiers Government. He acceded to the proposals for 
shortening the period of the occupation. He gave up 
Belfort much sooner than he need have done. Of course 
he got his money at an earlier date, and did not make con- 
cessions without an equivalent; but he knew that, by with- 
drawing the army of occupation from France, he was 
strengthening the hands of the French Government, and 
hastening the time when the nation might freely choose 
under what institutions it would live if it was capable of a 
choice. If he had not withdrawn the German army, he 
would have got his money sooner or later, and he would 
have powerfully contributed to keep France in that position 
of irritated dependence which it is supposed to be 
his great object to perpetuate. Last autumn he did 
no doubt interfere in French affairs. It seemed as 
if the French nation was going to be tricked into 
placing itself under the guidance of a party which 
made no secret of its intention to undo the work of 
the war, carry disorder into Italy, and make Germany 
tremble for its conquests. Bishops openly set themselves 
to foment the antipathies of their countrymen to Germany, 
and to help the domestic enemies of the German Govern- 
ment. Prince Bismarck remonstrated, and he remonstrated 
successfully. The French Government was afraid of its own 
clerical supporters, and was not sorry of an opportunity to 
show that its aims and views were not altogether those of the 
Ultramontane party. Prince Bismarck interfered in French 
affairs, but he only did so when he was challenged by a faction 
which professed that the time was come when all France was 
ready to lay itself at their feet. It is, however, idle to hope 
that Paris will ever judge Prince Bismarck with anything 
like fairness. But it is cheering to find that the reporter, 
although living in the thick of Paris gossip, candidly owns 
that a needless war wantonly provoked with france 
would be exceeding distasteful to Germans generally. If 
Frenchmen get as far as this, they may accustom themselves 
to those peaceful feelings which their common sense bids 
them cherish; and if they like to find a vent for their un- 
avoidable irritation in inventing or listening to revelations 
of the diabolical schemes of Ries BisMARCK, no great 
harm perhaps will be done by their providing themselves 
with an hour’s amusement. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 


i ew greatness of the mistake which the Archbishops, 
and, as controlled by them, the entire English Episco- 
pate, have committed has been far more ily and com- 
pletely proved than any one could have anticipated. A 
unanimous condemnation by the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury of a Bill ostensibly promoted 
by the whole Right Reverend Bench is a rebuff which cannot 
be salved over by sage lucubrations upon the composition 
of a a which, as all know, broadly and approximately 
reflects the more educated feeling of the general clergy, of 
whom it is the constitutional representative. In fact, the 
very faults which Convocationa] reformers find in the 
existing system gave a special emphasis to the recent 
action of the Synod. The weakness which they find in the 
Lower House is that it is bishop-ridden and Crown-ridden, 
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owing to the great preponderance of numbers which its ex 
officio members, who owe their seats to the grace of Minister 
or prelate, possess over the elected representatives of the 
parochial clergy. Yet itis this bishop- and Crown-ridden 
body which has without one dissentient voice expressed 
itself unable to accept the provisions of a Bill which the 
united Episcopate endorsed, and which the Government 
has not yet formally repudiated. 


Indeed the complicated ingenuity in blundering which the 
archiepiscopal party have shown since the first moment that 
they rushed into the Times with their crude and preposterous 
scheme for a Court of Churchwardens is only conceivable 
on the supposition that they were riding for a fall. Con- 
fidence in the Episcopate might even then have been restored 
if the more independent Bishops had publicly repudiated the 
officious communiqué; but it was painfully apparent that 
the Lords Spiritual—whose constitutional position in the 
Church is that of an Upper House in either Convocation, 
as theirs in the State is that of a number of independent 

rs—had allowed themselves to be managed out of their 
egitimate rights, when they consented to sit as the un- 
wieldly and phantom Cabinet of a two-headed archiepisco- 
pate, with no better reward for their abdication than 
the burden of an enforced silence. The Convocation 
of Canterbury was about to meet (as would that of 
York but for reasons which the Northern Primate 
probably thinks sufficient), and all men knew that it 
ought and would have to say a great deal about a Bill 
which vitally affected every member of the body, and 
every clergyman whose representative the Lower House 
was. Yet the ARCHBISHOP was so wanting in tact as to 
refuse a little delay in the Second Reading of his Bill in 
favour of Convocation when asked for by so weighty 
a representative of moderate Churchmanship as the 
Duke of Martsoroves, only to have to give an ungracious 
consent a few minutes later because the Lorp CHANcELLor 
told him he must. The popular House of Convocation accord- 
ingly met in thereasonable belief that the English clergymust 
take care of themselves, as they had few friends upstairs 
to look after their safety, when the expected missive came 
from Lambeth. Even at this latest hour a full and con- 
fidential reference of the whole question to a body which, 
at the lowest estimate of its status, was a practically 
sufficient caucus of able and learned clergymen, might 
have tended to restore cordiality. But, instead of any 
such message, a schedule of questions from the Arcu- 
BISHOP was produced, intended to tie Convocation to 
some general principles as to the reform of Church 
courts which it had passed some years before with in- 
tentions obviously the reverse of those actuating the archi- 
episcopal clique, and so to inveigle them blindfold into ac- 
cepting the obnoxious measure. Happily, Convocation kept 
its temper, and avoided the snare. It reaffirmed its own con- 
clusions in its own sense, condemned the Bill, and prayed to 
be allowed to name a Committee to consider the whole 
question of ecclesiastical procedure, with a sufficient time 
given for so grave a matter. Here was the last chance 
of a cordial reconciliation, and, as before, the superior 
authority rejected it by insisting on separating the specific 
issue of the darling Bill from the general question, and 
by giving to the Committee, which it dared not refuse, 
the miserable allowance of three days in which to consider 
the archiepiscopal coup @ état. 

As might have been anticipated, the Committee, which 
was large, varied, and representative, has reported vital 
alterations in every clause of the Bill, and wound up with 
expressing deep regret that, even with the amendments sug- 
gested, they are unable to recommend legislation in the 
manner proposed, while there would be little difficulty, if the 
Clergy Discipline Act were repealed, and the existing Con- 
sistory Courts were reformed, of dealing expeditiously with 
the contemplated cases. The Lower House has also passed 
the Report of its Committee, and the Upper House has had 
perforce to accept its leek with a hope that the document will 
be generally read in the newspapers. Meanwhile the Record 
and its party, which is not wont to gather its inspiration 
from Convocation, has been thundering against the unfortu- 
nate measure. A cry of distress has been sent upin a public 
appeal through the columns of a daily paper for petitions 
in favour of the Bill, to be addressed to the care of the 
ArcupisHor’s Secretary at Lambeth; while the Bishop of 
Luscoun, the very type of those steady old Anglican Church- 
men whom the ArcusisHor called to the rescue in his 
speech, has characterized it as “penal, stringent, and 
“ coercive,” 


Such are the conditions under which the Prowate of All 
England will move the second reading of his measure on 
Monday. We havea regard—selfish it may be, but very 
sincere—for the Church of England as an eminently useful 
public institution, wholly apart from the acts or words of 
any Archbishop; so we are very sorry when we see a 
Primate deliberately determine on that which every by- 
stander perceives can only weaken the coherence, if not 
split up the framework, of that Church. We are hardly 
less sorry because the question, irrespectively of the turn of 
Monday’s debate, must lie between putting the Bill shortly 
and sharply out of its misery, and the more conventional 
and feeble policy of “doing something” by leaving a 
“whereas ” at the beginning and a short title clause at 
the end, and filling up the intermediate gap with some new 
provisions, warranted harmless and inane. We may say, 
in passing, that we are slow to appreciate the advantage of 
keeping a Bill alive in a state of toothless imbecility 
merely because the country has shown that it would not 
stand it so long as it boiled over with active mischief. 
The consideration which moves us is the sacrifice of moral 
influence and true dignity which the Bishops have made 
at a crisis when it most behoved them to have kept their 
heads cool. They have chosen the moment when the 
Church as a composite whole was enjoying a rare turn of 
political good fortune at the hands of the constituencies, to 
allow themselves to be scared by a factitious cry against 
Ritualism of which they might have gauged the depth by 
considering that pro- or anti-Ritualism was a curiously 
wanting element in the results of the English elections. 
Thus, in obedience to their own fears or the machina- 
tions of their prompters, they have embarked upon a 
design which must tear the whole Church of England 
up in order to oppress a very small knot of enthusiasts, 
who will make themselves troublesome in proportion 
as they are martyred. They have not even gained 
the favour of those whose service they are performing, 
for Rock and Record combine to gird at their plan, while 
Mr. Horr rises in the House of Commons with a Bill 
calculated to gratify the most remorseless aspirations of 
the Church Association, and the Liberation Society 
chuckles over the sudden revelation of a divided Church, 
and launches its new policy of disestablishment without 
compensation. 


Common sense and statesmanship, if no higher motive, 
might have taught the controllers of episcopal action that 
the use to make of the Church’s improved public position 
was to avoid giving a triumph to or inflicting a mortifica- 
tion on either of the great parties on whose cordial acqui- 
escence in the existing settlement the permanence of the 
Church Establishment really reposes. They preferred to 
grasp at powers which the High Church and the Low Church 
equally sees may be used to its destruction in the hands of 
partisan prelates. We can only revert to the position 
which we took up when we first discussed the Arcu- 
BisHoP’s Bill, and which has since been urged with much 
force by the Bishop of Lincotn, that the danger does 
not consist in the variations of usage adopted by different 
parties, but in the narrow bigotry which refuses 
to recognise, and in recognising to keep the peace 
between, and moderate, those variations. Our appeal lies 
to men who think the Establishment worth maintaining, 
and our argument is that they can only succeed in their 
object by giving equal fair play to the tastes and the 
practices of the High and the Low Church parties. 
Archbishop Lavp, with all his force of will and all the 
influence of a Government in which StrarrorD was Minister 
and “thorough ” the watchword, only pulled down Church 
and Crown in the attempt to resettle both on an exclusive 
basis. We do not anticipate better luck for Bishops who 
certainly do not possess Laup’s advantages, and which can 
hardly claim his characteristic qualifications, for any similar 
attempt in the opposite direction. A liberal concordat is 
now the best hope both for the Church at large and for the 
imperilled but not yet forfeited influence of the Episcopate. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S PROGRESS. 


eo MACMAHON has paid a sort of Staie 
visit to Tours and Saumur. He has been present at 
public banquets, has held reviews, has laid foundation- 
stones, and has been enthusiastically received all along the 
line of his journey. This last feature of his progress is 
probably less a matter of course than such manifestations 
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commonly are. It is true, no doubt, that a disapproving 
crowd would soon made proof of the wisdom of 
keeping its disapprobation to itself, and even if it had been 
imprudent in this respect the newspapers would have known 
better than to mention the fact. But though the enemies 
of the Government might have been silent both in speech 
and in print, there is no ground for supposing that the 
applause of the bystanders was not freely and honestly 
given. Itissome years since the Loire cities have seen 
their ruler in the flesh, and the most Republican 
communities may occasionally hunger for a little 
pageantry. As yet, too, Marshal MacManon seems to 
have escaped the unpopularity which has fallen upon 
his Administration. The little that has been told or con- 
jectured of what goes on at Cabinet Councils represents the 
Marshal as less obstinately anti-Republican than his First 
Minister. Perhaps a natural sense of his own importance 
may have helped to raise his estimate of the exceptional 
position which he holds. He consented to become President 
in the first instance froma sense that, if he refused, the 
Conservative party in the Assembly would have very great 
difficulty in replacing M. Tarers; and at that time he pro- 
bably looked forward to resigning office in favour of a King 
as soon as the Royalists should have settled who the King 
was to be. But now that hehas agreed to remain President 
for seven years, it is only reasonable that he should regard 
the Royalist schemes in a different light. To play the 
part of a stopgap of your own free will is one thing; to 
have the part imposed upon you is another. From the 
24th of May to the 19th of November Marshal MacManon 
was in the former position. His friends in the Assembly 
thought that they saw their way to effecting a Restora- 
tion if they had some one to keep order for them while 
their plan was hatching. Marshal MacManon was 
willing to help them in this way, and for the whole 
summer and autumn he took care that they should not be 
interfered with. ‘When the idea of a Restoration came to 
nothing, the Conservatives had recourse to Marshal 
MacMauon a second time. Their prayer was no longer 
that he would keep the place warm for the King, but that 
he would fill the King’s place. The attempt to turn the 
Count of CuamBorD into a sovereign of the modern type 
had altogether failed, and the only way of keeping the 
Radicals from regaining the control of affairs was to con- 
firm Marshal MacManon’s power for a fixed term. The 
Marshal assented to this prayer and became President of 
the Republic for seven years. There are now signs that 
the Royalists wish to repudiate their agreement with him. 
The extreme depression of six months back has passed 
away. By what means or under what conditions the 
partisans of the Count of CHamporp hope to seat him on 
the throne is not evident, but there is a section of them at 
all events which looks forward to finding an opportunity 
in the course of the debates on the Constitutional Laws. 
In their opinion the law of the zoth of November 
has made no change in the Marshal’s duty. The 
prolongation of his powers for seven years is only a 
formula, of which indeed it may be open to him to take a 
mean advantage, but which does not in the least prevent 
the Conservative majority from proclaiming the Count of 
Cuamporp King. It is doubtful how far Marshal Mac- 
Manon accepts this reading of his position. The common- 
sense view of the law of the 2zoth of November is that it 
was intended to put an end ‘for seven years to all uncer- 
tainty as to the form of ernment. Whatever might 
happen afterwards, the Republic, with Marshal MacManon 
as President, was established ‘till 1880. If the Marshal 
adopts this theory, he has to all appearance ample means 
of reducing it to practice. The Conservative party in the 
Assembly is, as a whole, far too timid to quarrel with him. 
A few extreme Legitimists may be prepared to push matters 
to all lengths, but the majority even of the Royalists may 
be trusted to keep on good terms with a man -who is vir- 
tually Commander of the Army as well as President of the 
Republic. The Moderate Left is quite as ready to support 
him in any reasonable assertion of his own powers as the 
Moderate Right. The fact that he is President, and that 
the existence of a President involves the existence of a 
Republic, would weigh with the former, as the fact that he 
is Chief of the Executive and can make the rule of the 
Executive respected weighs with the latter. 

Marshal MacManon’s visit to the Loire may have some 
connexion with these political speculations. He has 
shown himself,in a more marked way than has been 
customary with him, the de facto ruler of France. If he 
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were meditating any immediate retirement in favour of the 
Count of CuamsorD he would hardly have cared to do this. 
The strongest argument that could be used in favour of a 
Restoration would be the impossibility of giving France a 
settled Government by any other means. But when the 
Preswwent of the Republic makes a semi-royal progress 
through two important French cities, and plays the 
sovereign’s part in the pageantry by which such progresses 
are naturally accompanied, it becomes very much harder 
to convince people that this is true. They see the 
Marshal invested with much of the pomp which they 
are accustomed to associate with royalty, and they hear of 
his performing all the functions which constitute the out- 
ward and visiblesymbols of Government; and the Royalist 
lament that the country is without a head and without 
a protector, and that there is no refuge from certain 
anarchy except at the feet of Henry V., becomes to them a 
cry of little meaning. They like to be assured in the 
possession of their lhves and goods, to know that fanatics 
who wish to confiscate private property will be kept in 
check, to see trade encouraged by the reappearance of 
something in the nature of a Court—to feel, in short, that 
the world is going on in its regular course, and that there 
is no danger of that course being upset by the occurrence 
of political or social catastrophes. But it does not need 
a legitimate King to give them all these advantages. A 
substitute for a King will do just as well, provided that he has 
the requisite personal qualifications. Marshal MacM anon 
quite answers to this description. He is strong enough 
to give France all the solid advantages of a Restora- 
tion, without attracting anything like an equal amount 
of hostility, or having to peril the substance of power in 
the effort to preserve the shadow. If he chooses to follow 
up his visit to Tours and Saumur by a corresponding dis- 
play of authority at Versailles, he will find the Assembly 
ready to prostrate themselves at his feet. He has only to 
send a message giving to the conduct of the ultra-Royalists 
the censure which it so well deserves, and, though the 
composition of the majority would be changed, its numbers 
would probably be greater than ever. For every deserter 
from the Right there would come a new recruit from the 
Left or the Left Centre, and, what is of still more import- 
ance, the majority as then composed would be much less 
antagonistic to the majority in the electoral body. 

These speculations as to Marshal MacManon’s intentions 
are qualified by the uncertainty which there is as to his 
relations with the Duke of Broci. Left to himself, it 
is probable that the Marshal would take some means 
of letting the Assembly know that he does not mean 
to allow his power to be questioned, or the form under 
which he exercises it changed, during the term for which 
he has been declared President. But such a communication 
would involve a consequence which the Duke of Broguiz is 
hardly prepared to face. It would be tantamount to a 
declaration that the Republic is to be the recognized 
Government of the country for the full term of seven 
years. A declaration of this kind would provoke a schism 
between the Government and the Extreme Right, and so 
compel the Cabinet to seek support on the opposite side of 
the Chamber. That support would be readily given, but 
it would be given on condition that the process’ of 
organizing the Government and providing the country 
with settled political institutions should go on without in- 
terruption. But if this process goeson under the control of a 
majority which is willing to accept a Republic, the result will 
probably be to give Republican institutions so firm a hold 
on the nation that there will be no chance of displacing 
them when the seven years are over. For Marshal Mac- 
Manon this prospect has probably no terrors ; but the Duke 
of Broa.ir, judging by his acts during the time he has been 
Minister, is resolutely opposed to any such settlement of 
affairs. Whether the Marshal or the Minister will have 
his way must be determined before the end of the Session. 
Hitherto the Duke of Brogiim has succeeded in making 
himself indispensable ; but that disbelief in his identification 
of himself with the Conservative cause which probably 
exists within the Cabinet may in time communicate itself 
to the Chief of the State. 


A PAIR OF IRISH GRIEVANCES. 
A LITTLE debate and an unexpected division at the 
end of last week on bounties to Irish fishermen ought 
to be instructive to the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and to the Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Although Lord Harrineton supported his successor in 
opposing the suggested grant, the Irish members succeeded 
in carrying Mr. Sywan’s motion by a majority of two. The 
Conservative party has often been commended by its 
opponents for the strictness of its discipline; and it is not 
desirable that the vigilance of its managers should be 
relaxed when they have to defend the public interests, 
rather than to cultivate their own chances of attaining 
office. Mr. Synan may boast of having carried the first 
amateur resolution in the new Parliament. More plausible 
proposals have been summarily defeated by the Govern- 
ment with the cordial approval of the House. Sir Micuarn 
Breach to some extent conceded the principle of Mr. 
Synan’s demand by his offer to advance a sum from a 
forgotten fund originally raised long ago by subscription. 
If Irish fishermen must be helped by the Government, 
it matters comparatively little from what source the 
trifling subsidy is derived. The Government might 
have granted or refused the request without risk 
of serious disapproval. Having determined to adhere 
to the sounder theory of non-interference, they ought 
to have secured the necessary majority. On questions 
of small importance in themselves which involve grants 
of public money Parliament is willingly guided by a re- 
sponsible Minister, and non-official members ought not to 
have opportunities of snatching a division. The country 
will probably have to pay for the carelessness of the 
Ministerial adjutant. It was not to be expected that the 
supporters of the Government would, if they were left to 
their own discretion, sit through a dull debate for the 
ip of giving a vote which would to a certain extent 

unpopular in Ireland. The opponents of the grant 
would have been still fewer if it had not happened that the 
Scotch members were anxious to defend the fishermen of 
their own country from the imputation of having been 
unduly favoured in the distribution of bounties. To the 
House in general the discussion was utterly uninteresting. 


Another Irish grievance which was discussed on the same 
evening deserved more serious treatment. The Lorp 
LizvTenaxt has thought fit to address a warning, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the existing law, to one of 
the most seditious and mischievous of Irish journals. The 
description of the QuEEN as “the foreign lady who rules 
“ over us against our will” might perhaps have been safely 
ma over without notice if it had stood alone, instead of 

ing one of a series of incitements to rebellion. Of all the 
provisions of Coercion Acts, none are more unobjectionable 
than those which confer the power of checking the violence 
of writers who incessantly cultivate the disaffection of the 
ae omy The liberty of the press is so fully established in 

reland, as well as in England, that there is no reason to be 
scrupulous in dealing with the license of seditious writers. 
The cant of extreme jealousy for the freedom of the press 
may perhaps be a respectable Parliamentary tradition, but 
it dates from times when it was a necessary to protect 
the utterance of public opinion. he demagogues and 
adventurers who lately affected sympathy with the Ashantees 
merely because they were in war with England 
fully deserve the penalties which are nevertheless seldom 
imposed. The passages which were quoted in the debate en- 
tirely justified the exercise of the discretion which is entrusted 
by law to the Irish Government. One member professed to 
regret that the warning should have been published on the 
very day on which the Duke of Abercorn arrived in Dublin ; 
but a step preliminary to the abatement of a nuisance seems 
not to be inconsistent with the celebration of a splendid 
ceremony. The Home Rule members who allege that they 
are loyal to the Crown probably regard with but faint dis- 
approbation measures which tend to restrain the incon- 
venient candour of their Fenian allies; but it was to be 
expected that they would deliver conventional protests 
against any measure which might tend to the maintenance 
of order. 

The system of warnings which is borrowed from the 
legislation of France under the Empire offers facilities both 
for indignant eloquence and for solemn official apologies. 
Sir M. Bracu, in the tone usually adopted by Irish Ministers, 
expressed the deepest regret for the necessity of ostensibly 
violating constitutional principles; and, after all, as he 
plausibly contended, a warning is not an excessive punish- 
ment, but, as the word itself purports, a friendly intimation 
to a negligent editor that objectionable paragraphs, ad- 
mitted perhaps into his journal by inadvertence, may as 
well be excluded for the future. It was not necessary to 
add that seditious language was the staple of malcontent 


Irish journalism, and that there would have been reason 
to suspect an oversight if the editor or his contributors 
had at any time deviated into loyalty and moderation. 
To the argument of leniency Irish patriots replied that 
the warning was the commencement of a process of 
arbitrary confiscation. Having given legal notice, the 
Lorp Lizvurenant may at any time suppress the delin- 
quent journal on a repetition of the offence; and it is 
of course deemed intolerable that the property of news- 
paper-owners should be held at the mercy of the 
Government. They might have added that, if the journalist 
deferred to the Ministerial warning by discontinuing his 
incitements to discord, the value of his property, consisting 
in the goodwill of a mart of sedition, might probably be 
diminished ; but, except in the House of Commons, a vested 
interest in treason ought not perhaps to be regarded with 
extreme delicacy. The partial suspension of constitutional 
privileges in Ireland is a cause of regret, not as an evil in 
itself, but on account of the state of society which unfits a 
part of the population for the exercise of freedom. When 
Irish members truly assert that crime has greatly decreased 
since the enactment of the last Coercion Bill, they supply 
the most complete defence of a measure which has produced 
so beneficial an effect. The discouragement of assassination 
and of exhortations to violence is the first duty of the Legis- 
lature and the Government. Liberty, or the power of every 
one to do what he likes, must be contingent on his disposi- 
tion to like a peaceable and reasonable mode of life. Inthe 
conduct of business, and especially in Parliamentary debate, 
prudent men generally conform to established fictions ; but 
they at the same time remember that political realities are 
not accurately represented by customary phrases. 

The Government ap to have arrived at the sound 
conclusion that Ireland requires for the present no further 
legislative innovations. With the exception of the Irish 
AtToRNEY-GENERAL, who spoke on the newspaper question, 
no member of the Government except Sir M. Bracu has 
taken part in any of the Irish debates which have occurred 
during the Session. Mr. Disrae.i had probably determined 
to abstain from Irish legislation when he appointed an 
untried colleague, not of Cabinet rank, to the office of 
Irish Secretary. Since the failure of his own former 
attempts to conciliate the priests, he has finally abandoned 
the project of a Roman Catholic alliance. The majority 
which he commands has given him the advantage, enjoyed 
by none of his predecessors for many years, of being 
entirely independent of the support or hostility of 
the party which has lately adopted the doctrine of 
Home Rule. Although Mr. Disraz.i in one of his elec- 
tion speeches taunted Mr. GiapsTone with the severity 
of the exceptional laws now prevailing in Ireland, it 
is highly improbable that he will for the present relax 
existing restraints. To a question founded on his lan- 
guage at Aylesbury he judiciously replied that it was in- 
expedient to discuss an important branch of policy in a 
fragmentary manner, and on an incidental occasion. As 
far as the abolition of the Irish Church and the Irish Land 
Act tend to satisfy the population, the present Ministers will 
reap the benefit of Mr. GiapsToNE’s sweeping measures, 
while they are not responsible for total or partial failure. 
They have already declined to reform the municipal 
franchise, to purchase the railways, and to abolish the re- 
straints on newspaper violence. The defeat on the petty 
question of subsidies to Irish fisheries possesses little 
importance. Mr. Burt and his allies have only taken one 
opportunity of urging their inadmissible demands on the 
attention of the House of Commons. Circumstances are 
not at present favourable to a renewal of the discussion. 


MR. MUNDELLA’S BILL, 


R. MUNDELLA’S Bill for imposing restrictions on 

the employment of children, young persons, and 
women in factories has been set aside for the present 
on the understanding that the Government shall bring in 
a general measure dealing with the subject. It is obvious 
that the question which has thus been raised is one, not of 
principle, but of expediency ; and it has been justly observed 
that many of the arguments of the opponents of the Bill 
were idle and irrelevant, inasmuch as they were directed 
quite as much against a continuance of the existing Factory 
Laws as against any extension of them. There can be no 
doubt that any interference whatever with the freedom of 
personal contract is objectionable in itself; but no reason- 
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able person will venture to say that absolute freedom of 
contract must be maintained at all hazards, and under 
every conceivable set of circumstances. The choice lies 
between two evils. It is bad that the State should have to 
interfere in order to prevent any one from voluntarily 
accepting a particular kind of employment, but it is worse 
that the health and moral condition of a large body of 
— persons should be deteriorated by their having 
to labour under injurious conditions. This principle has 
been embodied in a number of Acts of Parliament 
which nobody proposes to repeal, and it must now be 
regarded as definitely established. It is evident that the 
State has just as much right to fix the number of hours 
during which certain classes of persons shall work in 
factories as the hours during which public-houses shall 
remain open for the sale of liquor. The only question is as 
to the degree of necessity for restrictions, and each case 
must be considered on its own merits. It is easy to see 
how the principle might be abused. “ Steeple-Jack ” follows 
a perilous trade, but vanes and lightning-conductors must 
be fixed, and the advantage to the community of getting 
these things done may be balanced against an occasional 
accident to the man who does them. It may be assumed 
that, after every imaginable precaution has been taken, 
underground mining will inevitably be attended with con- 
siderable injury to health and loss of life, but here again 
the loss on this side must be weighed against the gain on 
the other. All that can reasonably be required is that such 
precautions shall be enforced as may reduce the danger 
and injury of the occupation to a minimum, In the debate 
of Wednesday Mr. Munvetta fell into the same error as 
some of his opponents in using an argument too large for 
his purpose. He remarked that during the cotton famine 
the death-rate of Lancashire fell enormously, and that when 
the people were fully employed it again rose. Even Mr. 
Munbeta, however, would hardly propose that the mills 
should be permanently closed in order to improve the 
health of the people. The fact is that people do not come 
into the world merely to live, and enjoy good health, but 
to do something, and in the doing of it they must expect 
to get more or less rapidly worn out. All that the State 
can be asked to do is to see that the wearing out shall not 
be wanton and extravagant. 


Mr. Monpet1a’s proposal was that a young person or 
woman should not, except in recovering lost time, 
be employed in any factory for more than fifty-four 
hours in any week, or more than nine hours and a half 
in any day; that no child under ten years of age 
should be employed at all; that a child’s work should 
be limited to five hours and a half a day, or thirty- 
three hours a week; and that up to fourteen a young 
person should be treated as a child unless he had reached 
the third standard of education. He also proposed that no 
child, young person, or woman, should go to work beforeseven 
o’clock in the morning. Medical evidence was adduced to 
show that the present system of employment was extremely 
hurtful to women and children, and produced exhaustion 
and disease, and though this evidence is probably to some 
extent prejudiced and exaggerated, there can be very little 
doubt that the hours now in force must tell very severely 
on some women and on most children. It is impossible for 
a mother to go through this amount of work in a mill 
and at the same time to bestow proper attention on her 
children, and the appalling returns of infant mortality 
in some of the manufacturing districts may be partially 
attributed to this neglect. The Home Secretary truly 
remarked that there could not be a stronger case for inter- 
ference, as far as actual injury to the woman herself and 
her child was concerned, than work at the miil two or 
three days after her confinement. Humanity apart, this is 
clearly sheer waste. The woman’s health is broken, her 
children either die off or grow up feeble and sickly; and 
this is a loss to the industrial force of the country. It is 
not worth while to run the risk of losing several lives for 
the sake of getting a little more work out of a woman at a 
time when she is necessarily weak and suffering. Nobody 
would suggest that a woman should be at liberty to starve 
her infant or knock its head against the wall; and yet to 
desert it at such a time for the mill is pretty much the 
same thing, while, in addition, it is a form of suicide for 
herself. At the same time, it is not quite so clear that 
able-bodied women are seriously injured at ordinary times 
under the existing hours, although no doubt the families 
of those who are married suffer from their absence. There 
is no reason why a woman should not be free to take the 


same chance as a man of being used up by her work, except 
consideration for other lives depending on her. The 
Home Secretary, however, touched a weak point in the 
system when he said that the wives and children of men 
who are employed at the factories are expected to work 
there too; and have practically no choice in the matter. 
The offer of the Government is, on the whole, a reason- 
able compromise, which may be accepted without diffi- 
culty. It is intended that the law should be as elastic 
as possible, so that both employers and workpeople may 
suit their own convenience. The work of women and 
young persons is not to begin earlier than six in the 
morning, nor to continue later than seven in the evexing, 
nor to exceed fifty-six hoursa week. Moreover, tbs strain 
of continuous labour is to be limited to four and a-half 
hours at atime. Two hours are to be allowed for meals 
on five days of the week, and on Saturday there will 
practically be only six hours’ work, with perhaps an extra 
half-hour for cleaning up the machines. Mr. Cross 
also suggested a plan by which the work of half-timers 
might be confined to less than thirty-three hours a week. 
Till the end of next year, nine will be the age at which 
children may work in a factory; in 1876 the age will be 
advanced to ten. On these terms the Government has 
undertaken to consolidate the existing Acts, and to consider 
how far they should be extended to any trades which are 
as yet exempt from their operation. 


Too much was said in the debate about the possible injury 
to trade through restrictions on infantile and female labour. 
In its social and industrial conditions England is far 
ahead of every other country in the world. The troubles 
through which we are passing will soon overtake other 
countries, and it is only because these other countries are 
behindhand that they enjoy a momentary advantage. In 
any case the prosperity of a nation should be reckoned 
not by its cash balances, but by the health and mo- 
rality of the people. Even on mere economical grounds, 
nothing can be more irrational than the reckless waste of 
women and children who might, if properly cared for, 
afterwards multiply the industrial power of the country. 
The case of the publicans shows that the State has a right 
to regulate the business of particular trades in the interest of 
the community at large; and no nation can prosper when a 
part of it thrives at the expense of the whole. At the same 
time it is impossible to shut our eyes to the motives of the 
agitation which has obtained Mr. MunpEtza as its mouth- 
piece. There can be no doubt that it is promoted by the 
Trade Unionists as part of a general campaign which has 
for its aim to reduce the hours of labour for both men and 
women, in order to diminish the supply of labour and to 
raise its price in the market. Any restriction on the 
employment of women and children promotes the attain- 
ment of the monopoly which the Unionists covet, since it 
excludes a large amount of competition, and at the same 
time compels the factories to keep shorter hours. A mill 
cannot be carried on by men alone without the aid of 
women and children, and the hours of the latter are 
practically the measure of the labour of the mill. It is 
well that the object at which the Unionists are aiming 
should be kept in view, in order that a stand may be made 
against it; but this does not furnish a ground for op- 
posing measures which are proved to be necessary for the 
protection of women and children on broad grounds 
of public policy. On the contrary, reasonable and timely 
concessions are the most effectual bulwark against out- 
rageous demands. 


EDUCATION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


egg Government is beginning to learn the lesson that 
measures which most substantially promote the 
efficiency of general education are not those which most 
approve themselves to the parochial mind. The Education 
debate of Tuesday was admirably calculated to raise the 
drooping spirits of the Ignorantine party. It showed the 
nature of the pressure to which Ministers are subjected, 
and it showed also how little able they are to resist that pres- 
sure. The Education Act of last year provided that children 
of out-door paupers should attend school until they were 
thirteen years old, unless they had passed the Fifth 
Standard in the Education Code. It thus made compul- 
sion universal in all cases where parents are in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief. The State was made in 
effect to say to these persons, You shall not be relieved 
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unless you consent that your children shall be brought up 
in such a way as to give them a chance of not becoming 
paupers in their turn. The policy of such a provision was 
questioned by no one. It is obvious that the child of a 
pauper has every inducement, if left to itself, to follow in 
its father’s steps. It is being brought up among pauper 
surroundings, pauper traditions, pauper habits of thinking. 
Its earliest associations are with the parish. Its conception 
of Providence is drawn from the relieving-officer. Its idea 
of citizenship is the right to receive half-a-crown a week 
from the rates. Its notion of home, when other resources 
fail, is the workhouse. It is being trained up in the way 
of pauperism, and there is every reason for confidence that, 
when it is old, it will not depart from it. The one 
thing that can be done for a child in this miserable con- 
dition—short of taking it away from its parents altogether 
—is to give it the education of a different class. At the 
best it will be hard enough to counteract the teachings of 
home; but if it is kept at school till thirteen, or, at all 
events, not taken away from school until it has received a 
fair elementary education, it will start in life with some 
chance of doing better than its parents, and so of sparing 
the community the cost of maintaining it afterwards. It 
was as much to the interest of the ratepayers as of the 
pauper children that such a law should be passed, for un- 
less the standard of education among the poor can be raised, 
pauperism must be a constant sore. Exceptional pros- 
perity may lighten the pressure for the moment, but it will 

as burdensome as ever as soon as things fall back into 
their usual course. There are other things, no doubt, 
besides reading and writing which go to make education, 
and occasionally men are to.be met with who are quite 
unlettered and yet very far from being quite uneducated. 
But such cases are like the cases of travellers of excep- 
tional energy who make their way through a country 
without understanding a word of the language. The 
ordinary rule still is that some acquaintance with it is 
necessary to getting on at all. 

A year ago all this was generally admitted. But as 
Mr. Disraz.i has said, a good deal has happened since 
then, and among the things which have changed in conse- 
quence is the view taken of education by a large and power- 
ful class. The Education Department has published a 
Minute substituting the Third for the Fifth Standard as 
the point at which the education of the children of outdoor 
paupers is toend. This Minute was attacked on Tuesday 
by Mr. Kay-SuurrLewor1u, and the debate which followed 
was remarkable for the line taken by the independent sup- 
porters of the Government. Lord Sanpon did his best 
to make out a practical case for the change, and to avoid 
committing himself to any definite assertion of principle. 
But we have to look to the independent leaders for a 
logical exposition of parochial misgivings. The whole fabric 
of State education really rests on one principle—that 
children are not to be sacrificed to the necessities of their 
parents. Experience shows that wherever this is done 
each successive generation is no better off than the genera- 
tions which have gone before. The poorer and the more 
wretched the parent is, the more certain it is that the 
child will be equally poor and wretched. And this 
sacrifice of the children does not in the long run do 
any real good to the parents. On the contrary, it 
postpones their ultimate interest to their momentary 
wants. If the child receives a good education, and is thereby 
enabled to get on in life, he can support his parents when 
they are old; whereas if he is sent to work without educa- 
tion, he will have enough to do by and by to support himself. 
Thus the parents lose what might have been of genuine 
service to them hereafter, and all that they get in consider- 
ation for this surrender is the shilling or two which make 
a the child’s wages while he is under their control. The 

uardians’ friends have another story to tell. The first duty 
of children, they say, is to contribute to the necessities of 
their parents,and the business of the Guardians is to see 
that children perform this duty. But if the education 
of children is to go on until they are thirteen, or until 
they have passed the Fifth Standard, several years of 
ther lives, during which they might have been con- 
tributmg to the necessities of their parents, will be 
wasted at school; and all because a tyrannical Education 
Department stands between them and their duty. The 
argument might be carried a little further and the 
position taken that no child ought to be kept at school 
after it is possible for it to earn money, unless its parents 


are rich enough to be able to dispense with their children’s 
wages. If it is a duty to contribute to your parents’ neces. 
sities rather than learn to read and write well, it must be 
equally a duty to contribute to them rather than learn 
to read and write at all. But in truth, to stop at the 
Third Standard is tantamount to not learning to read and 
write at all. A little learning ceases to be dangerous when 
it is so little that it is forgotten as soon as learnt, and 
the common consent of all competent authorities this is 
the case with learning which goes no further than the 
Third Standard. 

It will be difficult for the action of the Government to 
be confined to the children of persons in receipt of out- 
door relief. If pauper parents have a claim to have their 
necessities considered, parents who have with difficulty 
kept themselves off the parish have at least an equal claim 
to the same benetit. The man who by hard work and in. 
cessant thrift just makes both ends meet is a more interest- 
ing object than the man who falls back upon the com- 
munity and is content to be supported as a burden on 
the rates. As soon as ever children are able to go to work, 
and in some parts of the country they can earn a few 
pence while they are little more than babies, they are able, 
and consequently bound, to contribute to the necessities of 
their parents. Yet if they happen to live under a School 
Board which has adopted a bylaw for making attendance at 
school compulsory, they will probably be kept from work 
until they have passed the Fifth Standard ; in other words, 
they will be subjected to the same intolerable and im- 
moral hardship trom which the Education Department 
has just relieved the children of paupers. It is not 
possible that this invidious distinction should be main- 
tained. Lord Sanpvoy, if he cannot persuade: the School 
Boards in question to anticipate him by altering their 
bylaws, may be obliged to bring in a Bill substituting 
the Third for the Fifth Standard as the universal limit of 
compulsory education. When this has been done, the 
Elementary Education Act will, for all practical purposes, 
have been repealed, and Guardians may with reason 
propose that a machinery which has ceased to be operative 
shall not be permitted to encumber the Statute-book. 

A compromise of the Fourth Standard might have been 
defended, but we fear that the Secularists will make capital 
out of the adoption of this “ miserable Third Standard” as 
the approved limit of elementary education. We have again 
and again insisted that the diflerence between Denomina- 
tionalists and Secularists is not that Denominationalists 
care less for education, but simply that they wish to 
make full use of the means for giving education which are 
already in being. Both parties, we have maintained, pro- 
pose the same standard of secular instruction, and both are 
anxious that the attainment of this standard shall be, as 
far as possible, made compulsory. The point at which 
they part company is whether this standard shall be 
taught in the existing schools or in new schools to be built 
everywhere at the cost of the ratepayers. This view will 
now be far less easy of proof, as we shall hear that the 
Denominationalists, having an overwhelming majority in the 
new House of Commons, their first educational deliverance 
is to declare by 265 votes to 203 that the standard of 
secular instruction shall be dangerously lowered. The 
had the Act of 1870 to deal with—an Act which, while they 
were in a minority, they accepted as the substantial ex- 
pression of their educational views—and they now think 
themselves driven to cripple its most salutary provisions. 
Mr. Moriey and the Education League may plausibly con- 
tend that their predictions have been fulfilled, and that 
the party which has so constantly boasted of its educa- 
tional zeal has shown itself weak at the first note of in- 
Vitation in resisting the sacrifice of education to a paltry 
and short-sighted economy. If the victory of parochialism 
means that the most ignorant and prejudiced section of the 
ratepayers is to fix the standard of secular instruction for 
the whole country, a reaction in favour of Secularism 
becomes simply a question of time. 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 


7 discussion opened by Dr. Maudsley in the Fortnightly 
Review has been taken up by Mrs. Anderson, a lady who is 
certainly well qualified to express an opinion upon the subject. 
We do not desire to discuss the physiological questions involved ; 
and we therefore cannot pronounce a definite opinion as to the 
merits of one part of the discussion, The only test, indeed, is ex- 
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ience; and probably Dr. Maudsley and Mrs. Anderson would 
h admit that we are as yet scarcely in possession of the infor- 
mation necessary for a trustworthy decision. Meanwhile, however, 
we may venture to make some remarks upon the general tendency 
of the discussion ; and ially-we would point out that, after 
all, there seems to be much less difference between the disputants 
than might at first sight be supposed; and therefore very little 
reason, except the irritating nature of all disputes about women’s 
ights, for importation of any hostile spirit into the matter. 
. Anderson, though she writes temperately and sensibly, seems 
to disapprove of Dr. Maudsley for giving what, even on her 
showing, appears to be a seasonable warning, and one which 
might very well be accepted by all parties without any dis- 
pay of sensibility. A good deal is admitted on all hands. 
e dispute was originated by certain American observers who 
thought, rightly or ly, that some part of the delicacy of 
erican women was attributable to the system of female educa- 
tion. Mrs. Anderson remarks upon this that, assuming the facts, 
many other eauses may be alleged. If American women are more 
delicate than Europeans, which scarcely seems to be disputed, 
much must be set down to habits of life, to the want of out-of- 
door exercise, to the worries of housekeeping in a country where 
good servants are an extinct luxury, and to the general state of 
nervous excitement in which American men, not less than 
American women, are accustomed to live. All this is true and 
indeed obvious. It would be an absurd exaggeration to set down 
all the evils which afflict American women exclusively to a cause 
which affects but a'small proportion of the population, and has 
only affected it lately. e will merely observe that the fact of 
the men suffering equally with the women is not a conclusive 
argument,as Mrs. Anderson seems to assume, against some part of 
the evil being attributable to the alleged cause. Men have mothers, 
and .a woman with ruined nerves is likely to have sickly sons. 
We quite agree, however, with her view that too much is probably 
attributed to this single cause. Every little clique of reformers is 
always convinced that its own pet object of antipathy is answerable 
for every evil in existence; ‘and it mechs contrary to all 
experience if the doctors did not rate the mischief which 
they are for the time denouncing. is, however, though it 
suggests the propriety of making some allowances, does not prove 
that the warning is ther without foundation. We must not 
take the conclusions for granted, bat we regard the alarm raised 
as at least'a useful hint. Mrs. Anderson: herself admits that the 
feminine constitution requires jal‘care during the early years 
of education ; and if that fact has been overlooked in America, we 
see no reason to doubt that evil consequences may have resulted. 
On another point we entirely , and we do not see why Dr. 
Maudsley should not agree, with Mrs. Anderson. It is highly 
desirable that women should receive the best education possible. 
The evils of the present superficial and often most foolish system 
of education, if it deserves the name, are manifold and grievous. 
It is perfectly true that young women’s minds are often so 
imperfectly developed that they are incapable of taking a 
rational interest in intellectual work; and that they frequently 
find refuge in mere frivolities, or in unhealthy sources of ex- 
citement. The same remarks indeed apply in a_consider- 
able degree to the education of men; but, in spite of the evils 
produced by an exaggerated athleticism and by the degradation 
of study due to excessive competition, a certain number of men do 
in fact receive a more solid training of their faculties than can often 
fall to the lot of women. Women ought to learn more, and to 
learn more systematically. Nor, we may add, is there any part of 
a man’s education from which a woman should be debarred. 
Women may or may not be the equals of men in originating power; 
but at least they are capable of acquiring all the knowledge which 
is supposed to be imparted at our Universities. And therefore, 
when Mrs. Anderson ~—e for making the course of feminine 
studies wider and more thorough, we entirely agree with her, and 
should only refrain from expressing our views more fully because 
we are not aware that anybody would seriously dispute them. 
What, then, is the point really at issue ? Dr. SE ccthiy asserts 
that sanitary considerations. are too much neglected because the 
reformers of feminine education are apt to lay down the same 
course for men and for women; and he Molds that the severe com- 
petition which may have no injurious effect upon male students 
may be prejudicial to their sisters. To this statement Mrs. Ander- 
son seems to oppose two replies, She tells us that these re- 
formers have, in fact, attended to sanitary considerations. The 
schoolmistresses, she says, who asked for the admission of their 
—_ to the University examinations also introduced gymnastics, 
baths, and various hygienic an. We are very glad to hear 
it, and we hope that they wi out the system as thoroughly 
as possible. e suspect indeed that, whatever has been done, a 
t deal more remains to do; and that the physical needs of 
lish schoolgirls by no means receive the amount of attention 
which they deserve. That, however, is a question of fact. If 
due provision is already made for all the wants to which Dr. 
Maudsley calls attention, there is no more to be said. If it is 
not, his caution is merely a useful one, and should be received in a 
y spirit, instead of being regarded as necessarily indicating 
a hostile animus. But there is obviously something more behind. 
Dr. Maudsley says that, as boys and girls have ditlerent physical 
needs, they should have different careers cut out for them. The 
difference raises a presumption that it is unwise for 4 woman “ to 
persevere in running over the same course at the same speed with ” 
& man, This presumption certainly seems to us to be a very 


modest one, and Mrs. Anderson’s attempts to meet it are, ‘to 
our thinking, the weakest part of her case. Her chief argu- 
ment, indeed, contains a palpable begging of the question. “If 
the course of study,” she says, “. . be ome as likely to 
strengthen the best powers of the mind as food is 
to strengthen the body, if it tend to develop habits as 
valuable to women as to men, and if the pace is moderate, there 
would seem to be no good reason why the special physiological 
functions of women should prevent them from runnmg it any 
more than these same functions prevent them from eating beef and 
bread with as much benefit as men.” If Mrs. Anderson merely 
means to say that experience must decide in both cases, we 

with her. But she says herself that young girls are frequently 
encouraged by ignorant parents to indulge in exercises (she specially 
mentions riding) which are injurious to them, though they would 
be healthy for boys. If this be so, it is plain that a purely physical 
system of training would have to be modified according as it was 
intended for bovs or for girls; and there is at least a presumption 
that a similar difference would be ired in the case of intellectual 
training. Boysand girls should both eat beef and bread, and should 
both learn classics and mathematics. Nobody disputes either pro- 
position. The only question is whether they should both eat the 
same food in the same quantities and.at the same times, and should 
both go through the same course of study independently of any con- 
sideration of their dilivrent physical constitutions. Experience may 
possibly show that the differences of constitution are not of sucha 
nature as to require a corresponding difference in habits of life ; 
we can only say that the presumption appears to us to be the other 
way; and that the tendency of feminine reformers is generally to 
overlook this obvious and very important fact. 

Mrs. Anderson indeed disavows any such tendency, and declares 
that only “injudicious advocates” have e remarks capable 
of being interpreted as expressing a wish to assimilate the 
female to the male mind. We are afraid that her cause has 
a good many injudicious advocates, and it is precisely against 
them that Dr. Maudsley’s remarks are valuable. She incident- 
ally suggests a pertinent analogy. She contemptuously dis- 
misses some of Dr. Maudsley’s arguments on the ground that 
they have already been advanced in regard to negroes and agri- 
cultural labourers. Does the fact that they have been urged 
and disregarded prove that they were valueless? People objected 
very rightly to negro slavery on the ground that a system 
was a bad one which deprived certain human beings, capable 
of better things, of rights to , to their wives, and to 
education, and which allowed other men to flog them as much 
as they pleased. In short, it -was said that slavery was a bad 
thing, because it tended to lower.a negro to the state of a brute. 
But then other people, not content with these very forcible argu- 
ments, seeeil te assert that, because a negro was a man, he 
was in all respects as good as another man. They resolved 
entirely to overlook all physiological and intellectual differences, 
and to treat the emancipated slave exactly as if he were a white 
man. Their motives were excellent; but their arguments had the 
weakness of neglecting the true facts of the ease. The result of 
acting upon them may be seen by anybody who will examine into 
the present condition of South Carolina. Because the inferiority 
of the negro race had been turned to account for purposes of 
tyranny, it was denied that the inferiority existed; and no 
reasonable abolitionist will deny that very grave evils to both races 
have been the result. To apply the parallel, we will admit that 
women have hitherto been treated, if Mrs. Anderson pleases, as 
slaves. Their inferiority in physical,we may not say in intellectual, 
strength has led to their being grievously oppressed by our social 
and legislative arrangements. This is the explanation, indeed the 
only explanation, of their grievances given by Mr. Mill and other 
advocates of female rights. Now, however, women are to be 
emancipated, and we are immediately told that women are so 
nearly equal to men that we need pay no attention at all in 
educational matters to the difference of physical constitution. 
Women have been bullied and ill treated through all the 
ages of history simply because they were weaker than men; 
but, now that we are to cease to take advantage of our 
superior strength, we are suddenly to assume that it does not 
exist, or at least that it is a matter not worth taking into 
serious account. Wemust say that, to our thinking, the argument 
should be inverted. If the weaker vessels are to be elevated by 
being exposed to open competition with the strong, surely the 
most obvious conclusion would be that some precautions should be 
taken to neutralize the inequality which has hitherto been so 
disastrous. Women should be allowed to join in the struggle on 
such terms as to relieve them from the strain to which the 
stronger race is recklessly exposed. 

Indeed, without dwelling upon this argument, we cannot but 
think that, in spite of Mrs. Anderson’s disavowals, the warning is 
one which may well be taken by the more ardent supporters of 
woman's cause. The tendency is, if not to assimilate the female 
to the male mind, at least to expose women as much as possible to 
the same conditions of education. Their teachers have been very 
anxious for permission to send in their pupils to the same ex- 
aminations as those which their brothers undergo. As women 
have had the disadvantage of being last in the field, they should 
have the advantage of avoiding some of the errors which have 
been committed. Now few people will deny that the competitive 
system, pushed to extremes, 1s the weakest part of a male educa- 
tion. Dr. Maudsley seems to us to give reasons for thinking 
that the evils are likely to be felt more injuriously by the weaker 
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sex ; and Mrs. Anderson makes admissions which at least go very 
far to support his case. If so, we do not see what cause any one 
has to object to the modest conclusion that great care should be 
taken by the advocates of an improved system of feminine education 
when they are seeking to introduce an element which has already 
uced questionable results upon men, and which is certainly 
not likely to be less injurious to the more docile and less vigorous 
sex. Experience undoubtedly must be the ultimate test; but we 
should try experiments on such precious material with every 
ssible care, and should d against the r—not an 
imaginary danger, whatever Mrs. Anderson may think—of being 
carried away by abstract theories about human equality. It is 
a pity that warnings should cause resentment when they might 
more properly be taken in a friendly spirit by those who have the 
success of female education most at heart. 


PRESENTED AT COURT. 


disorderly scene at the recent Drawing Room, which has 
been so pathetically described by several correspondents 
of the Times, is only another illustration of the consequences 
of the social crush which is causing inconvenience in various 
ways to so many classes of society. The arrangements of 
the Court are based on the assumption that the attendance 
at a Drawing Room is as select and limited as it used to be, 
and the accommodation which is provided is correspondingly 
narrow. The result of attempting to treat a vast crowd as 
if it were a small party must necessarily be embarrassing and 
unpleasant to everybody concerned. It is difficult to imagine 
a more scandalous spectacle in a Royal Palace than that of Tues- 
o. The Queen was to enter the Throne Room soon after three 
o’clock, but in order to be in good time most of the company had 
to leave home about noon. Then followed an hour or two of 
Weary waiting in the Mall, subject to the searching scrutiny 
and candid criticisms of a London mob, staring into 
the carriage-windows ; and after this another hour passed 
in a dense and struggling crowd in the ante-rooms of the 
Palace. A member of Parliament has calculated that he 
went through the first crush-room, with about two thousand 
other loyal fellow-subjects of Her Majesty, at the exact rate of 
six feet in every ten minutes. At the end of an hour and 
ten minutes he had succeeded, by careful and enterprising tactics, 
in bringing his charges to the door of the first ante-room. Here 
the imagination of the Lord Chamberlain appears to have con- 
trived, as an interesting diversion, some of the incidents of a steeple- 
chase. A series of chairs fastened together in rows stopped the 
way, and had to be crept through or climbed over ina fashion which 
must have reminded any Ashantee warriors who happened to be 
present of their recent experiences in the bush. After two long 
waits and successive stampedes the door of the Presence Chamber 
was at length reached, and, M. P. says, “we were hurried 
through a narrow vista, with Court officiale on one side, and the 
Royal Family on the other, the great object apparently being to 
do the thing as quickly and as unceremoniously as possible.” It 
was something to have got so far, and it may be conceived that a 
good many of the competitors broke down on the way, but it was 
even more difficult to get away again. “Owing to the entire want 
of management and the absurd want of exit room, we were detained 
in the corridor for another two hours and three-quarters, the ladies 
— on the stone steps in the coldest current of English East 
wind.” 
According to the experience of this party, it took five hours and 
uarters to drive from Eaton Square to Buckingham Palace, 
bow to Majesty, and reach home again. This however was pro- 
bably a stroke of luck, for others seem to have been detained till 
as late as seven o'clock at night. And it must be remembered that 
during the greater part of this time the unfortunate ladies and 
gentlemen were struggling in a dense mob, that there were no 
refreshments of any kind to be obtained, and that, as there were 
no seats, a rest could only be procured by sitting on the stone 
steps or on the floor. Itis scarcely necessary for “ A Chaperon” to 
— to medical authority in support of the opinion that a forced 
abstinence from food from twelve o'clock in the day till past seven 
at night is not conducive to good health. It is also obvious that 
the sort of semi-nudity which is known as full dress is not exactly 
the condition in which any one not tired of life would care to be 
exposed for some hours to the keen blast of an East wind. 
The Government has been engaged in considering the condition 
of women employed in factories; but it would appear that the 
treatment of ladies who go to Court is, on grounds of huma- 
nity, equally deserving of attention. After all, loyalty is not a 
crime, and it can hardly be said that delicate ladies ought to be 
punished for paying their respects to their Sovereign by having to 
run the risk of being made ill, and perhaps killed, through exposure 
and exhaustion. The consideration which is due to the Sovereign 
should in itself be sufficient to prevent the possibility of such a 
cruel and disgraceful scene as that at the latest Drawing Room. 
It is not consistent with respect for the Queen that people should 
have to fight for access to her presence, and that those who 
succeed in getting so far should have to ap before her flushed, 
breathless, and disordered from the in which they have 
been engaged. If it is worth while to have a Drawing Room 
at all, it is obvious that it must be worth while to 


take care that the arrangements should be decent and seemly. 


It was expected beforehand that there would be a crush, unless 
a were taken, and there is therefore no excuse for their 

ving been neglected. The overcrowding reached a climax on 
Tuesday, but it has been increasing for some time, and it was 
certain that some day, if nothing was done, it would produce 
scandalous results. 

It is strange that the Lord Chamberlain should be unable 
to perceive the symptoms of the social revolution which is 
getting him into trouble. Formerly, a Drawing Room was 
attended only by persons who had really a sort of personal 
acquaintance with the Sovereign; but the circle has gradually 
been enlarging, until now there is scarcely anybody, who, on 
some pretext or other, cannot claim the mght of presentation, 
The Civil Service is continually expanding and every little 
deputy sub-secretary must go to Court. Members of Parliament 
are expected to open the way for their constituents. The 
wealth of the country has enormously increased, and wealth 
affords little satisfaction unless accompanied by some degree of 
social ostentation. There is a squash at the Palace for just the same 
reason that there is a block in the Park, and that is thet the 
progress of democracy is leading everybody to covet aristocratic 
distinctions. At this season of the year the hotels of London are 
packed with people from all parts of the country, who have come 
up in order to make a show, if only for a week or two, and who 
are desperate in their eagerness to obtain some sort of badge of 
social position. It is the mania of the period :— 

Those go to Court who never went before, 
And those who went before now go the more. 

On Tuesday there were four hundred presentations, and some three 
thousand people were squeezed and hustled through the narrow 
accommodation, which, if decorum is to be considered, is only 
suflicient for a third of the number. There can be no difficulty 
in devising a remedy for this state of things, and respect for the 
Queen, as well as consideration for those of her subjects who have 
to attend Drawing Rooms, renders it imperative that one should 
be found. Something might perhaps be done to extend the pre- 
sent accommodation, but it is clear that three thousand people at 
Court or anywhere else can be nothing but a mob, and that the 
number of admissions should be strictly limited with refer- 
ence to the amount of space and to those conditions of 
dignified ceremonial which ought not to be ignored in the presence 
of the Sovereign. To prevent disappointment, it may be necessary 
that there should be more frequent Drawing Rooms, and if this is 
too fatiguing for the Queen, the duty may be discharged by deputy. 
As “ A Chaperon ” observes, there are plenty of princesses. It is 
possible that it may also be found desirable to recognize different 
groups at Court, and to revise the conditions of admission. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


\ R. BURGES has done well in sending his models for the 
i internal completion and decoration of St. Paul’s to the 
Royal Academy, for he has in this way most effectually disposed 
of the unjustifiable cry—raised in face of the most positive asser- 
tions of those who had the right to claim belief when they 
asserted facts within their own competence—that his appointment 
as architect to the Cathedral implied some subtle intention of 
gothicising the structure. He has also acted wisely in refusing to 
palm off drawings, whether measured or perspective, upon his 
employers and the public as sufficient indications, not only of what 
he means to do, but of the effects which must grow out of his 
intentions. An ingenious man may do anything with drawings, 
but a model has a stubborn matter-of-fact nature which refuses to 
lend itself to tricky manipulation. It is, in fact, the actual thing 
upon a reduced scale, and reveals not merely form and colour, but 
light and shade, and all the accidents of good or bad proportion. 
Two models have been completed, that which was earliest pro- 
duced being of one side of a bay of the nave, with its corresponding 
aisle, and the nearly entire nave-roof appertaining to it. The other 
model gives the east end in all its breadth, including apse and aisles, 
and a sufficient sample of thechoir proper. Wren’s design for the nave 
and choir (exclusive of the apse) is identical; so it follows that the 
decoration of the two must treated on similar principles, but 
Mr. Burges has judiciously put out a greater richness of detail in his 
choir than in his nave. To some extent we may say that he is 
thereby competing with himself, as either or both portions of the 
church are capable of either treatment. But ina tentative model this 
elasticity of scheme is helpful, while the designer does not scruple 
to say that he considers one scale of ornament suitable for the nave 
and the other for the choir. The treatment of the dome is left for 
future consideration, and, excepting that the stalls will be re- 
tained where they are, the ritual arrangements have not as yet 
been matured. 

Before he could lay a stroke of colour upon his model the artist 
had to make his choice between two systems of ornamentation. 
One is that of merely tinting and touching up the structure, with 
here and there, it might be, a specific decoration inserted, while 
the Portland stone of which the Cathedral is constructed would 
still be left to contribute the leading tone. The other was 
the adoption of full, entire, and decisive colour, applied by various 
processes and in different degrees, from mere material up to figure 
art, under such elastic conditions as the special design of eve 
portion dictates. The question was, in short, whether the tas 


was to complement or to supplement Wren’s constructional work. 
Courageously, that is certain, and wisely too, as we contend, Mr. 
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manipulate well-used phrases about delicate tions, half tints, 
aérial effects, and so forth, conveniently forget the condition to which 
the atmosphere of the heart of the City has really and unhappily 
been reduced, and howslightly Wren by his provisions for windows 
had provided for anevil which, in his own day, was but in its infancy. 
The essential condition is that the decoration should not overlay 
and blur the distinctive features which together make up the 
architect’s design. The obvious mode of avoiding such a mistake 
would be to resolve the building into its component parts, and 
then, while holding to the entire harmony of the structure as 
the ruling idea, to treat each according to its own character— 
mouldings as mouldings, soffits as soffits, domes and conches as 
curves, panels and spandrels as plain surfaces, windows as 
windows. If this is conscientiously done, the building must come 
together again, truly still the architect’s conception, and with no 
ter loss of identity than any lady suffers who puts on 

er pearls and sparkling train for the service of the drawing-room. 
e claim the credit of this method of procedure for Mr. 
Burges, who attaches peculiar importance to the use of decorative 
processes which shall offer the — resistance to the deleterious 
atmosphere of London, and be most easily cleaned. Glass 
mosaics take the first place; then come marble mosaics and 
ceramic plaques, while bronze reliefs are locally “ew, and 
marble veneers and mere painting and gilding are only employed 
under conditions so simple as to make their restoration or cleaning a 
work of mechanical safety. The whole style of the decorative work 
shown on the model (in which, as the Academy Catalogue tells us, 
Mr. Burges has been seconded by Mr. Lonsdale) is conscientiously 
Italian. In this respect it loyally carries out the intention of 
completing the great work of the architect whose purpose of 
rich }, en the Cathedral stands recorded in the pages of 
the Parentalia. The forms are, we conjecture, more pure than 
those with which Wren would have been contented; for, as he 
had no pretence to be a painter, his reliance was to have been upon 
Italian artists, and Church art in Italy was rapidly degenerating 
into the rococo extravagances of the “ Jesuit” school. If Mr. 


Burges took the second and the bolder course. The critics who 


-Burges’s design is, however, to be rejected in order that St. Paul’s 


may become on a much larger scale the duplicate of the gaudy 
fanes which Loyola’s ubiquitous Society produced in the earlier 
years of the last century, we had much rather that it had been left 
in its nakedness and squalor. 

Up to the necking of the tops of the small pilasters the architect 
proposes to coat the walls both of the nave and of the choir with 
a veneer of white Sicilian marble, following of course the exact 
lines of Wren’s actual stonework. For this use of marble there is 
ample precedent in Italian churches of the period, while the ad- 
vantages of the gene J are found not only in a greater richness 
of tone, but in the practical change from a material which is porous 
enough to be continually absorbing dirt into one which readily 
reflects light, and is so closely grained as to make its cleansing 
very easy. The most fastidious purist could hardly raise the 
against this proceeding when the substance 
offered to the eye would be a real material used in accord- 
ance with its legitimate nature. While, however, the 

ilasters of the nave will be translated into white marble, their 

utings will be of black and red marble, those of the choir being 
of red marble fluted with black, and the capitals in both cases being 
gilt. Marble mosaic of various hues, either in geometric patterns 
or in the richer forms of tarsia-work, will form the decoration of the 
various panels of the lower story of piers and aisles, with a mode- 
rate use of bronze panels in relief round the ground story of the 
apse and in places where space is to be reserved for special monu- 
ments. As to the spandrels of the arches, Mr. Burges proposes to 
enrich their present plain surfaces by an ornamentation partly 
sunk and ly in relief, comprising heads in circular panels. 
Another slight modification of the structure consists in i 
certain raised surfaces which occur in the soffits of the arches, 
which were undoubtedly left by Wren, to be sculptured. A few 
other additions of a similarly restrained character can be discovered, 
to which we only refer as showing how religiously the new 
architect has respected the ensemble ofhis famous predecessor's church. 
One of the cleverest of Mr. Burges’s proposals is that of the enrich- 
ment which he intends to apply to the “attic story” between the 
ier arches and the clerestory window, of which the main 
eature is a series of mene ee corresponding with the triforium 
of a medizeval cathedral. These panels are to be filled with groups 
of standing figures in ceramic ware. Those of the nave are repre- 
sented as white upon a blue ground, reminding us on a vast of 
Wedgwood ware, while Mr. Burges proposes, for the sake of 
ag richness, to introduce varied colour into the choir panels. 

e believe that the architect found much difficulty in coming toa 
conclusion as to the treatment of the very awkwardly shaped cheeks 
into which, two for each bay, the insertion of the windows, with 
their flanking stone elbows of scrollwork, has cast the wall space 
of the clerestory. He has happily hit upon a series of sitting 
figures with a subdued background. Very stately standing 
are introduced into the spandrels of the vaulting, and the flat 
Byzantinesque domes with which the successive bays are capped 
are divided into geometrical panels by shallow plaster-work, and 
carefully enriched with gold and colours. The windows must not 
only be a hopeless blot, but a disturbing element in the whole 
treatment so long as the heavy Munich glass with which the larger 
number of those in the apse have unfortunately been filled is 
suffered to remain. Mr. accordingly em, to swee 
them away, and to glaze St. Paul’s with glass in whi 


colour is not eschewed, though the predominance of white glass is 
well secured. The pavement, geometrical in the nave, is rich with 
varied designs towards the east end. The treatment of the semi- 
dome or conch which surmounts the apse and is the crowning point 
of the entire vista, was not only a consideration of primary im 
ance, but, as it happens, one of the most em ing problems 
which the artist to solve in the whole work. The difficulty 
chiefly arises from Wren having divided the space into three 
quasi-triangular panels by ribs starting between the windows 
and converging at the apex. Even a scrupulous man 
might have been tempted to sweep away these accessories in hopes 
of a great result; but Mr. Burges has found it possible to 
grapple successfully with the situation, It was indispensable to 
end brightness and splendour to this most important, conspicuous 
and (ritually speaking) sacred, but least satisfactorily lighted part 
of the interior, and so it is proposed that the ground should be of 
Id mosaic. In the patna panel is introduced a majestic sitting 
gure of our Lord in the attitude of blessing, after the precedent 
of the Basilice, but drawn in conformity with modern art, and in 
the two side panels groups of standing angels. The whole treat- 
ment is conscientiously Italian, while the effect is happily very 
different from that which the artists of the Jesuit school sought 
to produce with their voluptuous and sprawling figures. 
ritics may very probably argue that Mr. Burges’s design is not 
perfect, but this is merely to say that its author is human. Im- 
provements and modifications will be certain to t themselves 
to him sooner than to any one else as the work grows under his 
hands. The question immediately to be answered is whether the 
suggestions which he has proposed offer a satisfactory basis on 
which to out the decoration. We have no hesitation in very 
decidedly saying that we believe they do so. We go a step fur- 
ther, and contend that hesitation in accepting them in favour of 
any vague proposal would be almost wilfully to sacrifice all hopes 
of seeing some notable portion of the decoration of St. Paul’s 
accomplished within the time of the living generation. After 
vexations and obstacles which we do not care to recall, those who 
are responsible for this great enterprise have succeeded in obtaining 
a noble suggestion from a distinguished artist. If now they allow 
themselves to be beguiled by any fastidious discontent into reject- 
ing the design, they will find the task of recommencement not 
difficult, but impossible. 


THE TEACHING OF THE THEATRES. 


gg seems to be the fashion in Paris just now. MM. 
Laboulaye and Legouvé are at present engaged in a series of 
lectures upon the rather incongruous subjects of Franklin, Sir 
Thomas More, Henri Quatre, and La Fontaine. What the con- 
necting link between these lectures may be it is difficult to imagine ; 
it is more easy to see why M. Paul Féval thought it expedient not 
long ago to deliver a discourse, as we learn from Paris journals, 
“sur un sujet trés-intéressant ; le théatre moral.” There is cer- 
tainly a fine field open for a lecturer on this subject. Lovers of 
the ioe in its highest and best forms have marked with growing 
disgust the downward tendency of the most important plays lately 
produced in Paris. The corruption which has always been present 
in some form or another on the French stage—now in the indecency 
of a Palais Royal farce or the suggestions in an operetta at the 
Bouffes, now in the insidious mischief of an eminently moral and 
instructive drama from the pen of Dumas j/i/s—has at last spread 
its evil growth to the one spot which has for so long been sacred 
to the best interests of dramatic art. The time-honoured tradi- 
tions of the Théitre Francais have been outraged, and its stage has 
been degraded, by the introduction of a distinguished member of 
the demz-monde ina play by two celebrated authors. This incident, 
which occurred in Jean de Thommeray, was the climax of the 
mischief which no doubt — in the popularity of such plays as 
Paul Forrestier and Julie, wherein the mainspring of interest lay in 
the breach of the seventh commandment. Now this interest has 
become the very bulwark of playwriters in France ; without it their 
occupation would be gone. e fact that the evil did work its 
way slowly by gradual means is a strong argument in favour of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s refusal to license the particular plays 
which we have named and others of their kind for performance on 
the English stage. From the indignation which was expressed by 
many people at this refusal one would have —— that it 
involved the destruction of the drama as an art. is outcry 
against a monstrous act of tyranny,a senselessly prudish exercise of : 
an arbitrary power, as it was called, was raised probably by those who 
took no interest in the drama as anart. They had never thought 
of watching the progress of events upon the French stage, and 
were bent only upon the means of their own amusement, regard- 
less of the effect which those means might have upon the repute 
and estimation of the theatre. Some excuse was to be found for 
the indiscriminate protest against the refusal of doubtful pieces in 
the fact that there was for a long time an unnecessary amount of 
rudery in certain matters observed upon the English stage. 
Perhaps it is the reaction from this which has caused a somewhat 
alarming tendency in the opposite direction. There is sense in 
the old adage about calling a spade a spade; but there is little to be 
said forthe practice which has lately become prevalent of representi 
a spade, dressing it up with all sorts of unnatural and impossible ~ 4 
juncts, and pointing out what an exquisitely beautiful thing it is. 
This new practice, it may be in our defence, has been, like so 
many plays, adapted from the a nation extolled as models 
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‘for authors and actors. It is, however, an unpleasantly significant 
fact that we in England have only begun to take example from 
‘that nation in the period of its decadence. 
‘It is not only in point of morality that the Théatre Frangais has 
‘fallen lately. M. Octave Feuillet’s Sphin-, the present success there, 
is a play full of strong situations and good writing, but disfigured 
by the representation of an agonizing death by poison upon the 
stage, which we cannot but think with Horace to be a great offence 
against art. It is an offence because the physical pain is made 
ount in this instance, the mental emotion almost disappearing 
under its influence. Otherwise it would be unjust to assign to 
Madlle. Croizette, who plays the Sphinx at the Frangais, the 
credit or discredit of marking in a death-scene the distinct effect 
of poison. This was done by Macready in King John, by Rachel 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, and by-M. Delaunay in Zernant. But 
in these instances the artists were careful, while they indicated the 
hysical anguish, to show the mental still predominant. Herein 
jes the distinction between melodrama and poetic tragedy. It is 
the melodramatic actor's privilege to represent the more material 
realities of life, surrounded with a halo of romance. It is for him 
to depict the heroic leap or daring grapple which comes just in 
time to stem the stream of adverse fortune. His part may be 
played with a certain degree of violence, and accompanied with 
the rol] of drums and the rattle of musketry. Or, if he would be 
impressive and pathetic, then soft tremulous music may be allowed 
to help him out and indicate to the audience what his intention is. 
The tragedian’s mission is higher. His province is by the power 
of his art to carry the feelings and sympathies of his audience 
away into regions higher than those of daily life; to interpret to 
them the subtle and verying shades of mental emotion. His skill 
supplies upon the stage the deficiencies of real life; he gives 
utterance in voice and gesture to thoughts which are not spoken 
or expressed in the actual world, but lie hidden until the poet 
disinters them, and the actor lends them life. In the exercise of 
this function the tragedian disdains to employ merely physical 
means. And it is an offence when even the melodramatic actor 
resorts to the employment of writhings and contortions which 
-would be found more fitly in the circus-ring than on the stage. 
“There is consolation to be found in the condemnation of this 
offence as it occurs in the Sphinx by the most highly reputed 
organ of French criticism. M. Buloz speaks of it in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes in no measured terms. ‘ Que vient faire 1a,” 
he asks, “cette scéne d'hépital, jouée avec une si prodigieuse 
vérité?” One cannot comprehend indeed what good end can be 
served by the contemplation of scenes which are usually confined 
toa wom or a closed room, reproduced with accurate detail 
and finish upon the stage. It is hard to guess what pleasure such 
a spectacle can afford, unless it be the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of excitement which the Roman crowd found in the death- 
struggles of gladiators. If itis to minister to this sort of excite- 
ment, to gratify a sickly curiosity, to fan and stir the cruel 
instincts which exist wherever men are assembled together, that the 
resources of the greatest theatre in Hurope are to be employed, 
then the author's and actor's arts have indeed fallen low. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while this is going on in Paris the 
powers of a celebrated actor in London are exercised in the 
aceurate portrayal of a death agony. Such mistakes as these not 
only mar both the artistic beauty and the moral effect of 
the plays in which they occur, but extend a baneful influence in 
another direction, and give an excellent handle to the class of »eople 
‘who decry plays and players as things in thenselves abominable. 
“See what this stage is,” they may say, “ which you advocate as a 
‘means of education! Would you have your children brought up 
in the creed which play-writers profess? Would you have them 
think that the life upon which they will enter is such a tangle of 
deceit and intrigue as dramatic authors would lead us to believe ? 
Would you teach young men that no men and few women live out 
their lives without falling sooner or later into the snares of illicit 
love? Would you teach them to palliate, even to glorify, vices 
which every other part of their education leads them to detest?” 
And to such an appeal as this there can be given indeed little 
answer, except that the stage is not what it ought to be. We 
would not, as Schiller proposed in a famous pamphlet, 
convert the stage into a severe school, instituted for the 
purpose merely of religious and moral education. That 
pamphlet, written in the poet’s youth, was marked by a good deal 
of cleverness, and also by a good deal of absurdity. According to 
his project, each of the plays presented by a national theatre to an 

lative audience would have embodied either some particular 

of erime and its appropriate punishment, or some virtue and 

its reward. One cannot help thinking that he had his own Robbers 
in view when he contemplated a style of performance which 
would have resembled a series of acted tracts more nearly than any- 
thing else. It is unadvisable, as much because it is impossible as 
for any other reason, to cram moral instruction down the throat of 
the public. It ought, however, to be quite as easy to write plays of 
as of bad tone. The play-writers of course shift all the blame 
ss the public, and say that in the absence of a subsidized theatre 

y cannot afford to write for the sake of art alone. If work of 
an inferior tone pays well, it is not their fault; the fact that 
they produce such work must be laid to the public's charge. 

rience, however, has shown that wherever good plays and 
good acting have been found together, there the public have 
also been found. It was so in the days of Macready, who set 
himself to work to regenerate the stage, and a that 


mork, It was so in the days of Charles Kean, who followed 


in his track, and it may beso again in these ‘days at one theatre at 
least out of the many with which Londonabounds. But the 
number of these theatres goes to counteract the good effect: which 
may be produced by one or two. It is hardly too much to-say 
that at this moment there are not more than two plays being per- 
formed in London from the contemplation of which any conceiy- 
able good, moral or educational, could be derived. To-such a 
eapital as London this is little short of a disgrace. The worst, 
however, is the tendency to deteriorate from what was not really 
good to start with. ‘The fascination of “dangerous” subjects has 
already taken hold of authors and audiences; and those subjects 
have not been treated in a way to make their attraction matter of 
rejoicing. As women reproduce in England the most extravagant 
Paris fashions in dress, so writers are beginning to transfer the 
worst tricks of Paris authors to the English stage, where there 
seems a fair prospect of the introduction of all the vices of French 
plays without any of the virtues of French players. 


CIVILIZATION IN FIJI. 


ii appears that the King and Chiefs of Fiji made an offer of 
cession to England, and afterwards withdrew it. The Fi: 
Times in ease of non-annexation fears for the future of the island. 
“Weare now without any Government.” It had been announced 
by Commodore Goodenough that in ease of war in the islands no 
British subjects would be allowed to take part on either side. 
These words, says the editor, point significantly to disturbance if 
the islands be left in possession of the natives. He hopes that 
the question of annexation will be decided in the aflirmative, as it 
involves the making or ruin of many of the settlers. A 
correspondent of the same paper deseribes the ‘King and his 
Ministers as having “ humbugged the British Lion,” a feat which 
appears more extraordinary to him than it does to us, who are 
near enough to that noble beast to know his habits and character, 
and to be aware how easy it is to “humbug him.” That men 
possessing the ability and pluck to do this really lived, like the 
writer, on yams and pork, and breathed the same air as he did, 
seems to him very surprising. It appears that the Chief Secretary 
wrote by the authority of King Cacobau, and asked the English 
Government: whether they would annex the islands, provided the 
people wished it. Hereupon a Commission was appointed to 
ascertain the wish of the people, and then the King told 
the Commissioners that he and his fellow-Fijiars did not 
want any other rule than their own, and that they were quite 
competent to govern themselves and the white men living 
in their midst. The British Lion has so much to do 
all over the world, that perhaps he would as soon leave Fiji 
to itself as take the government of it, and therefore he seems to 
have undergone this “ humbugging” with considerable equanimity. 
Another correspondent imputes to Cacobau’s English Ministers 
that they have influenced him adversely to annexation. ‘This 
correspondent urges the immediate deportation of these Ministers, 
and thinks that if these bold bad scheming men were out of the 
way, the sun of annexation would shine and shed its benignant rays 
on every inhabitant of these lovely islands and bring to each 
security and prosperity. The same paper contains a warning that 
the Fijian Treasury is empty and the Government in debt to the 
amount of 87,000/. This debt has been incurred by King Cacobau’s 
Ministers in three years. 

An advertisement in the Fiji Times states that the mar- 
ket price of beef and mutton is eightpence halfpenny per 
pound, for English gold and silver, and prices are as usual 
for approved cag currency. All joints are to be taken 
in rotation. The next advertisement in the paper states that 
beautiful hair can be obtained by the use of Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil. After mentioning in usual terms the Kalydor and 
the Odonto, it is added that all three articles have been used and 
justly appreciated by the Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, the 
Pope of Rome, and the aristocracy of the world, and they are sold 
throughout India, the Colonies, and South America. A few local 
advertisements follow, and there we read that Lea and Perrin’s 
Worcestershire Sauce is declared by connoisseurs to be the only 
good sauce. Then come advertisements by a tailor at Sydney and 
a biscuit-baker at Auckland. Wolloway’s Pills and Ointment are 
advertised at portentous length, and a doctor practising at Melbourne 
announces that he was the pupil in England of “the celebrated 
Dr. Culverwell,” and goes into details respecting his line of prac- 
tice in which we shall certainly ‘not attempt to follow him. There 
had been a erieket-mateh between an Eleven irom H.B.M.S. Pearl 
and the Levuka Club. A former match had been won easily by the 
townsmen, probably because sailors do not get much practice on a 


‘cruise. but in this mateh the Pearls won easily. The difficulties 


of cricket in Levuka seem to be only less than those of govern- 
ment. ‘The ground is very bad. On one side of the field is a steep 
hill, and when the b2!lis hit well up this hill it generally rolls down 
again. On the other side is the sea. Scattered over the ground 
are several trees, a few mud holes, and a well. The reporter 
noticed a scout apparently fumbling the ball whilst runs were 
being got, but really he was fielding in a well. Another ran to 


eatch a “skyer,” and just as he was grasping the ball fell into a 


ditch. Ali the dogs of the place, and some of the pigs, were col- 
lected between and near the wickets. After this experience we do 
not see why the Pearls should not play cricket on their own quarter- 
deck in fair weather on a cruise. There had been a theatrical 
performance by the A.D.C. of the Pearl, and another by a 
dramatic class of residents, who played the Hetr at Law.’ A 
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concert held a week before ended; just as in England, with “God 
save the Queen,” but this, we- think, was hardly handsome to 
King Cacobau. 

A writer in an earlier number of the same paper thinks it strange 
that England should be spending millions of money and sacrificing 
valuable lives in Africa, while she refuses’ to enter into peaceful 

ssion of the “jewel of the South Pacific.” The proposal to 
establish a line of mail steamers between Sydney or Auckland and 
San Francisco renders it more than ever desirable that Fiji should 
be under Imperial control. It is difficult, says this writer, to overrate 
the importance of these islands on account of their position as a 
naval station, and their extraordinary fertility. Cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, tropical fruits, and spices of every kind grow there 
most luxuriantly. For nine months in the year the climate is de- 
lightful. Nothing but astable Government is needed to “ inaugurate 
an era ” of great prosperity. Labour and capital would then flow 
readily into the group. In proof of this general statement, we find 
that a cotton-planter in Fiji desires to turn to sugar, for which his 
land is well adapted, but before he can do this he must find a 
capitalist in Auckland who will undertake to erect a crushing- 
mill on the estate, and this is not likely to be done while 
the rule of King Cacobau is the only rule that prevails in Fiji. 
The resolution of the King and Chiefs against the annexation 
which they were s d to have desired is ascribed to the con- 
trivance of the King’s Ministers, and particularly of the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Thurston. It is rather difficult to see what would 
be likely to happen if annexation did not take place. The as- 
sembled Chiefs did not seem greatly disturbed by the existing 
public debt, and probably, whatever professions they might make, 
they would ‘not attempt to pay it. Among other blessings of 
civilization which have hased with borrowed money is a 
Government: Gazette, to whieh of course the Feji Times is fiercely 
opposed. The prevailing idea among the European settlers at this 
moment appears to be that Fiji should be made a Crown colony. 
They are supposed to desire “something approaching the 
simple form of government formerly administered in the 
colonies before representative government was granted to 
them.” A correspondent thinks that a Governor and a 
responsible nominee Council could govern Fiji, and this form 
of government could be maintained by an annual sum, which 
the colony could afford to pay. We may be quite sure, however, 
that if this form of government’ were established, agitation would 
before long commence for representative institutions. Hither the 
Fiji Times or some other newspaper would’ invest largely in 
patriotism, and it would be asked why Fiji should be thought un- 
worthy of that liberty which is enjoyed by the neighbouring 
colonies of Australia. The settlers evidently have at this moment 
a clear and — of their true interest. A stable 
Government will produce prosperity, in which they will all share. 
This, indeed, is so clear that even the Chiefs could not fail to see 
it. Perhaps when they put off the project of annexation it was 
in the hope of getting something out of the Commissioners as the 
price of consent. One of them asked whether, in case of annexa- 
tion, England would pay their debt, and it is quite possible that this 
tion might appear much less absurd to them than it does to us. 
e Commissioners answered that England would expect them to 
pay their own debt, but “ with a colonial Government so much more 
money and foreigners would come into the country that the interest 
of the debt would be easily paid by revenue alone.” Doubtless 
revenue would increase, but experience teaches that probably 
nditure would increase also. There would be demands for 
public works, and there would probably be a patriotic part 
se nee to grumble in any case either at the apathy whic 
eclined or the recklessness which undertook such works, The 
answer given by the King on March 6 to the Commissioners was 
that he desired to carry on the government himself, and that Fiji 
and its mye would be ruled by their own Chiefs. He thought they 
would able to do this, and if they received the support of 
other nations all would be well. The King then handed in a 
written withdrawal of the offer of annexation. The Commissioners 
answered that if the King and Chiefs wished to keep the govern- 
ment of the country in their own hands it was well, and England 
would only require that they should govern wisely and rightly 
with somes justice to both whites and natives. It is obvious to 
remark that, if a British man-of-war is to superintend the ad- 
ministration of equal justice, it would be simpler for this country 
to do directly that which it would be doing indirectly. The first im- 
pulse of the English residents in Levuka, when they heard that 
annexation had been rejected, was to invite the English Consul to 
assume magisterial jurisdiction over them, This, however, he for the 
time declined. The Commissioners went on to speak to the King as 
tothe way in which thegovernmentshould be carried on in the future. 
The Government which then existed was brought about by white 
men resident in Fiji. It was for white men laws were made; for 
white men debt was 3 and as white men pay most of 
the taxes, they would want to know how their taxes were spent. 
It is therefore right, said the Commissioners, that the whites for 
the future should be taken into Council by the King, and consulted 
in the formation of his Government. Before anything else should 
be done, they strongly advised and requested the King to reform 
his Cabinet. Thus speaks the Chief Commissioner, who is also 
Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s ships on that station. Not- 
Ward Hunt's dismal speech, the British navy 
ow the greatest power in the Pacific, and this fact 
among others renders the question es 
the master of twenty legions “advises and requests” hi 


When 
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adopt a particular course, we can calculate pretty nearly what will 
nd if it pleases him to submit his proposal to opular vote, 
the result is not likely to be appreciably affected. “No compul- 
sion, only you must.” This is the effect of the Commissioner's 
address to King Caeobau.. The phrase “ manifest destiny” is 
applicable to more than one civilized and colonizing power. 
Capital will be invested and’ will protect itself in Fiji, and 
without prejudice to the free deliberations of King Caco~ 
bau and his Chiefs, and of the British Government and Parlia- 
ment, causes will produce effects. The Chief Commissioner finally 
urged the King to reduce his civil and military establishments. 
The present machinery of Government was too great. With a 
happy mixture of the ideas of the politician and the sailor, he added, 
“Tt is like a small canoe with an immense sail.” The Commis- 
sioner concluded with an inquiry as to the debt, and was told by 
the interpreter that the Chiefs had taken upon themselves “an 
official responsibility ” in + of it. The Commissioner did not 
know what that meant, nor do we. But we can guess what it would 


practically come to. 


SPRING IN: ITALY. 

—— Times’ Italian Correspondent entered a very sensible protest 
the other day against the common practice of English travel- 
They swarm to the South in the beginning of winter 
me again on the approach of spring. It is impossible 
of course to settle plans for other people, and to say how those 
who are blessed with health, leisure, and fortune can tum these 
blessings to the best account. Property has its duties as well as 
its privileges; most men and women have a plurality of tastes; 
and the very laziest of mortals has generally more than one iron in 
the fire. Many a man after an absence of several months from home 
finds his conscience begin to smart and worry him with the sense of 
accumulating responsibilities and engagements. Then there is the 
London season with the Parliamentary Session; the salmon are 
coming up the Scottish rivers, and even English landscapes may 
be beginning to brighten up again. Still there must be many 
ple who have few urgent claims * 9 their time, whatever may 

fe the revolution of the seasons, and it is strange that so few of 
these should stay behind in the South when the multitude of their 
countrymen take to the wing. It is only another illustration of 
the universal despotism of fashion and custom. As a rule, the 
most crowded winter resorts in Italy are very far from being the 
most eligible winter residences in the country. There is Rome, 
for instance. The Roman winters are often simply abominable. 
The streets have been built with an eye to the heats of summer, 
but in winter the warm sun is a comparatively rare visitor. While 
your friends are sunning themselves on the slopes of the Cornice, 
from Hyéres by Nice and Mentone to San Remo; while there is 
generally a bright promenade in Florence along the broad 
esplanade of the rm a while even in lagoon-girdled 
Venice you may often without a greateoat before the cheery 
cafés in the Piazza of St. Mark—the English in Rome are huddled 
into the close, many-storied lanes in the low-lying quarter of the 
Piazza d’Espagna. Within doors they have seldom either Italian 
splendour or English comfort. The rooms are neither spacious 
nor snug; the windows admit the wind but not the sunbeams; 
the passages and vestibules are cramped and confined ; the common 
staircases are gloomy and filthy. All this might be endured if 
long days and bright weather invited you to live outof doors. But 
the days are short, the skies are grey, and the weather inclement; 
often you may get up of a morning to shiver at the sight of hoar 
frost on the window-panes and snow on the housetops. We grant 
that there are good counterbalancing reasons for going to Rome to 
spend the winter. You find plenty of congenial society there—no 
light consideration where the natives, for one cause or another, 
always keep the foreigners at arm’s length. If you mean to labour 
vigorously at art, archeology, or even the environs, cold is more 
endurable than heat. If you have strong limbs and sound lungs 
you may defy the deadly chill of the bleak picture-galleries in the 
old palaces, or of those interminable vaults in the Vatican 
wilds contain the treasures of classical statuary. Above all, 
you may go about your pleasures with small fear of the 
malaria, while in the summer it settles down even upon 
the breezy heights of the beautiful Doria Pamphili. gardens, 
and besets your path like a deadly phantom as you jog home 
of an evening from your long rides in the Campagna. But 
during a winter in Rome you rarely experience anything of that 
innocent intoxication which comes of an enchanting landscape seen 
in perfect weather, and you might have it almost to satiety 
were you to delay your departure a little longer. All over Italy 
there is a delightful month or two during the time of transition 
from the winter to the scorehing summer. The noous even 
then may occasionally be somewhat hot; but the long mornings 
and the pleasant nights come as near to paradise as anything in 
this world. We have no more delightful recollections than those 
associated with early anne inthe Roman Campagna. Only the 
last time you were out there, everything around you was brown 
and barren. was nothing but dull neutral tints on the skies, 
the distant Alban hills, the rolling hillocks and ho!lows in the fore- 
ground, with the long grey lines of crumbling aqueduets, and the 
isolated farm-buildings overshadowed by their sombre stone-pines. 
Of a sudden all has ; as if by magic. There is a blush of 
violets. over the broken plain. Each ed pateh of bramble 
is blooming with gay coloured creepers. feesb air that comes 
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sweeping down from the hills is laden with the fragrance of the 
thyme and scented herbs among which the herds of sheep and goats 
are luxuriating. You may revel in a similar change if you have 
been wintering at Naples. Hitherto it has been fully ten to one 
that you were caught in a biting wind from the moun- 
tains the moment you turned the sheltered corner of the 
Chiaja. The muddy roads to the d’Agnano and the Bay of 
Baise were almost as damp and di as the interior of the grotto 
of Posilippo. Your marrow was chilled when you mounted the 
airy heights of the Camaldoli. There were wild effects of cloud and 
rain, and very little else to admire when you looked over the bay to 
Ischia and Capri. Even on the Piano of Sorrento there was 
nothing to relieve the dull foliage on the stone-pines and the 
orange groves. All at once the troubled atmosphere becomes still 
and Side, the shrubs and trees in the gardens of the Villa Reale 
burst out in full flower; and yet these gardens are scarcely so 
brilliant as the glens and glades on the Piano, or even the banks 
thy side of the dusty high roads. And it is just at this moment 

t the hotels are emptied of travellers crowding to the railway 
stations, and the flying legions actually encumber the decks of the 
steamers with their shakedowns in their extreme anxiety to get 
well away in the rush. 

As to the more secluded Italian country, it is never visited at 
all, except by some eccentric adventurer, or some enthusiastic 
artist doing his best to educate himself in his brief holiday. Since 
the introduction of railways people see even less than they used 
to do. In the good old times of posting and vetturin: there 
was a great deal of quiet travel on the fashionable highroads, 
although too early in the year for the thorough appreciation of 
their attractions. Then you might spend three or four days on 
the road between Rome and Naples, although you rattled over the 
whole of the ground almost as rapidly as you cleared the ill-famed 
Pontine Sed a You might probably choose to go from Rome to 
Florence by Narni and the Falls of Terni, the classic Clitumnus 
and the Thrasymene, and the hanging city of Assisi, instead of 

ing the shorter cut by Siena. Travelling with the same 
horses, the driver was compelled to bait, and you had no help 
for it but to kill the time while he was baiting. You climbed the 
arbutus-grown hill behind Terracina, whence you could sweep the 
long amphitheatre of sea from the Ponza Islands southwards to 
Pestum. You went and looked at the bridge of Narni at 
Velino, “ cleaving the wave-worn precipice,” and all the rest of it. 
Nowadays the average tourist does not even give himself opportuni- 
ties like these. He sticks to the railway which cuts the corners and 
tunnels the hills. He draws down the sun-blinds to shut out the 
intolerable glare, and the landscape with its classical peaks and 
historical cities. He has but a single absorbing thought—to secure 
a carriage in the scramble at the terminus, and to be among the 
first in the race for rooms at the hotel which he knows will be 
crowded. 

Even scurries by rail and steamboat must have left on the tourist’s 
mind some dim ideas of the beauty of the scenery between Naples and 
Florence, and by simple induction he may have come to the con- 
clusion that much of it would improve upon closer acquaintance. 
But the roads between the three great cities ss no accidental 
euperiority in their views over hundreds of others that are seldom 
or never travelled on. On the contrary, as you ascend among the 
spurs of the Northern or Central Apennines, or as you penetrate 
to the southwards into the wilder regions of Calabria and 
Apulia, the landscapes become der and infinitely more 
savage. Mr. Davies, in his charming Pilgrimage of the Tiber, 
pointed out the attractions of those most unfamiliar districts 
which lie within a forenoon’s drive of the tourist thorough- 
fares. But at the same time he did not blink the chief 
drawback which may deter many people from following in 
his footsteps, and in common fairness we must call attention to 
it in singing the praises of Italian spring tours. There is a painful 
dearth of decent accommodation, and Italian travel becomes every- 
where more or less a question of roughing it, especially when the 
weather gets warm. Some of the remoter districts are so seldom 
visited by strangers that you have to trust yourself to the hos- 

jitality or cupidity of the natives almost as absolutely as in the 
hest countries of the East. Many towns of historic celebrity, 
and still with no inconsiderable population, have been mouldering 
away unvisited during successive centuries. If you chance to 
find yourself in one of these without an introduction, you may 
have to bivouac in some filthy caravanserai, where you have to find 
your own provisions, if indeed you have not to fall back upon the 
streets. Even on the more frequented routes the inns are far from 
being all that could be desired. Sanitary improvement is generally 
a dream of the future, and you may be sure that there are open 
drains simmering and s ting in the sun under your windows. 
The ventilation within doors is as bad as the drainage, as your 
nose very soon tells you. There is quite sure to be a plague of 
insects, which, so far as those that are winged are concerned, is more 
or less incidental to the climate or latitude ; but the sheets are not 
so snowy-white as they might be, and there is a very general scarcity 
of linen. The food that goes down pretty well in the appetizing 
cold of winter becomes decidedly more distasteful now that the 
weather is warm. It is borne in upon you that the mutton is stri 
and the beef hard ; the bread is coarse, the butter rancid ; and as for 
the mouldy old vegetables, they appear to have been gathered among 
ruins with the idea of serving as ingredients in a witch’s cauldron. 
Above all, when your throat is parched and you have a genial 
thirst upon you, you find the wines as a rule most rep t to 
your te. sparkling Asti of the North is th 


Orvieto in ne seasons is nearly equal to second-rate cider; and 
Lacryma Christi is pleasant drinking when you find it fairly 
unadulterated, anywhere about the skirts of Vesuvius. But the winea 
generally are poor and sour, and smack literally of the soil. For all 
which reasons we admit that Italy must be at a disadvantage with the 
Sybarite who contemplates a prolonged sojourn through the spring, 
especially when he diverges from beaten tracks. He cannot take 
his ease in his inn as he might in Germany or Switzerland, getting 
up something of a homelike feeling for the place in spite of defects 
which he is ready to ble at even there. But then, on the other 
hand, he must remember that in Italy he is much less dependent on 
his inn and its accommodation. He is seldom weather-bound ; he can 
live through the daylight in the open air, taking his mid-day siesta 
under some spreading tree, and he can cultivate the practice of 
languid contemplation, which gains like opium upon those who 
indulge in it. The exhilarating atmosphere and the perpetual sun- 
shine should enable him to bear up against troubles and hardships 
that would oppress his spirits in a duller and damper climate; 
and if he lives for anything beyond the day, he will find endless 
objects to interest and enliven him. It is no doubt very much a 
question of individual tastes, but we are sure that many persons 
would enjoy a spring in Italy who have never dreamed of staying 
to try it; always supposing that they have provided themselves 
beforehand with some pleasant hobby that suits their fancy. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


| ig appears from an interesting Report which has just been issued 
by the Friendly Societies’ Commission that for many years 
the Government has been issuing certificates which are supposed to 
tees of the soundness of Societies a large number of 
which are, in point of fact, utterly rotten and insolvent. A work- 
ing-man is always much impressed by the royal coat of arms, and 
when the rules of his club bear this stamp, and are further attested 
by the signature of a Government official, he takes it for granted 
that the Government is watching over his interests, and that he 
can go on paying his subscriptions with an easy mind. It may 
happen, however, and in a great many cases it does happen, that the 
institution thus certified is little better than a trap for ignorant and 
unwary men. The soundness of a Benefit Blub is not a matter of 
opinion ; it is a question of fact. Given the scale of premiums, the 
conditions of membership, and the advantages offered, and an 
actuary can ascertain at once whether it is possible that it can pay 
its way. When this test is applied to a large number of existing 
Friendly Societies, it is found that their insolvency is inevitable, 
for the simple reason that they have undertaken to make payments 
far in advance of their funds, and that steadily year by year their 
liabilities are increasing and their power of meeting them diminish- 
ing. There is a melancholy list of Societies which have collapsed, 
and the exhaustion of others is only a question of time. When it 
is considered how many Friendly Societies there are, and who are 
the class who compose them, it will be seen that this is a very 
serious matter. The members are mostly poor working-men who 
have to make a sacrifice in order to keep up their subscriptions, 
and who are absolutely dependent on the relief which they imagine 
that they will thereby secure in sickness, and whose families have 
nothing to look to but the allowance on their death. It is 
calculated that there are thirty-two thousand Societies, registered 
and unregistered, with over four millions of members, and with 
funds to the amount of more than eleven millions sterling. 
The “ Manchester Unity” comprises within itself (in England and 
Wales) about one-tenth ofthe whole number of members and one- 
ninth of the Societies; its average income during the last five 
years has been 560,000/., and its average sickness and death pay- 
ments have annually amounted during the same period to ta 
400,000/. The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows is not only 
the largest organization of this kind, but ccmprises many of the 
best managed Societies. Yet an actuarial comparison of its 
assets and liabilities shows a deficiency of 1,343,446/., or, ex- 
cluding all lodges with a surplus, an average deficiency of 
3l. 128. 3d. per member. Of the total number (3,168) of lodges 
valued, 813, or nearly twenty-six per cent., appear to have 
a surplus; the rest can show only a deficiency. the contri- 
butions are insufficient, the larger the lodge the more certainly 
insolvency follows. The cause of the deficiency has been clearly 
explained by the Directors of the Unity. The contributions of the 
ame lodges have been fixed ata haphazard rat2, and much too 
low for the benefits promised, “and have been kept too low on 
account of competition with other Societies, which admit members 
at low contributions, and promise benefits which they cannot 
tee, and fail to give when the members have most pressing 
need for the promised assistance.” The Commissioners state that 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that any other of 
the affiliated bodies, with probably one exception, would show 
results in any respect so favourable as those of the Manchester 
Unity. The Commissioners commend the courage and frankness 
of the latter in facing the unpleasant reality of its position, and 
remark that “it may be said to have taken every step towards 
security except the final one of enforcing means to meet an ascer- 
tained deficiency.” It will occur to most persons that here it is 
the last and not the first step which is essential. 

It is obvious that in issuing misleading certificates the Govern- 
ment has been doing grievous injury to a large body of the popu- 
lation which on every ground is entitled to special protection. 
The system which has been followed has been this. It is optional 
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with Societies whether they will register themselves. If they 
register they obtain the following advantages:—They can hold 
perty in the name of trustees, can sue and be sued 
in representative names, can proceed against their officers 
in case of fraud or misconduct, can recover property from 
their estates in certain cases, can make provision for the settle- 
ment of disputes among their members by arbitration, can invest 
their funds with the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt, are exempt within certain limits from stamp 
duties, and can be dissolved on cheap and easy terms when occa- 
sion arises. On the other hand, a Society, before registration, 
must obtain from the Registrar a certificate that its rules are in 
conformity with the law, must make periodical returns of its con- 
dition, and cannot alter its rules without a fresh certificate. All 
that the Registrar really certifies on behalf of the Government is 
that the rules of a Society are in conformity with the law; and 
the law does not require that a Society shall be esta- 
blished in accordance with sound actuarial calculations as 
to the relation between subscriptions and promised advantages. 
Unfortunately the extremely limited nature of the Registrar's cer- 
tificate has not been brought home to the public mind, and much 
misapprehension has been caused by the authority given to the 
Registrar to advise with “ the officers of a Society for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the rules are calculated to carry into etfect 
the intentions and objects of the persons who desire to form such 
Society.” The Registrar may advise with anybody who is willing 
to take his advice, but those who do not care to ask his advice are 
perfectly independent of him, and he has no authority to 
compel even those who consult him to adopt his views. 
On the face of it. the Government certificate does not 
tee financial soundness, but ignorant working-men, with 
a great faith in paternal government, do not understand that 
rules can be in conformity with the law which provide for more 
or less rapid insolvency and ruin. There can be no difference of 
opinion as to the existing system being irrational and mischievous. 
It encourages the members of Friendly Societies to trust to the 
Government to see that their investments are safe, while it pro- 
vides absolutely no security whatever for their safety. It is 
obvious that the Government should either give a trustworthy 
guarantee or leave the matter alone. It is, as the Commissioners 
remark, “ inconvenient ” that the Registrar should be supposed to 
possess greater powers than are actually entrusted to him, and that 
it should be thought that his certificates convey an assurance which 
it is impossible for him to give. Only “inconvenient” is rather a 
mild word for the disastrous consequences of a delusive certificate. 
The Commissioners have to recommend that registration 
should continue ; that it should, on the one hand, be made more 
easy for the Societies in various ways, while, on the other, the 
requirements of the law should be more strictly enforced, by 
penalties or otherwise, than they have been hitherto; and that the 
certificate of registration should testify only to the fact of com- 
pliance with statutory requirements. It is proposed that a 
competent actuarial staff should be attached to the oe sent office; 
and that the Registrar should, at his discretion, give advice to the 
promoters and managers of Friendly Societies, but without having 
wer to compel them to adopt it. Four of the Commissioners, 
ir M. Beach, Mr. Richards, Mr. Bircham, and Mr. W. P. Patti- 
son, go further, and suggest that more ought to be done for 
securing and enforcing sound tables of premiums and benefits. 
There can be no doubt that it would be a great advantage if the 
State could undertake the supervision of provident funds for 
the benefit of the working classes; but the difficulty of course 
is to determine whether this should be done directly or in- 
directly ; and there is a further difficulty in interfering for the pro- 
tection of people against their will. The subject clearly deserves 
the most fawn consideration of the Government. 

The investigations of the Commissioners and Assistant-Commis- 
sioners have brought to light a great deal of curious information 
with regard to the organization of Friendly Societies. Their ten- 
dency to eccentricity is shown in their names. There are not only 
Odd Fellows and Foresters, but Druids, Rechabites, Ancient 
Romans, Comical Fellows, Shepherds, and Prussian Hermits. The 
Order of Cemented Bricks is confined to officers of the Royal 
Navy, and has for its object to create “ good fellowship among 
British naval officers, and distribute discriminating charity.” The 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes appears to be wholly a con- 
vivial body. The Good Templars may perhaps be described as 
wholly an anti-convivial body. They are not exactly a Benefit Club, 
though the members’ engagement of “ fidelity”. and “ charity” 
is understood to amount to an undertaking that no brother or 
sister shall be allowed to become dependent on a relief. The 
branches of the Manchester Unity are called lodges, but the 
Rechabites have “ tents,” and the Ancient Romans “senates.” 
The Foresters are governed by a high chief ranger, the Shepherds 
by a chief shepherd, and the Sons of Temperance by a patriarch. 

ere are, it seems, some three hundred Friendly Societies 
composed of women; and in the list we find Odd Females, Odd 
Sisters, Ancient Shepherdesses, Royal Women, Comforting Sisters, 
Female Druids, Female Foresters. Many of the | of 
Shepherdesses and Odd Sisters, it is stated, are got up by the 
landladies of public-houses, and are conducted in their interest ; in 
other cases the female Societies meet in chapels. Some Friendly 
Societies, known as “sharing-out clubs,” make a practice of 
dividing their funds from time to time among their members, 
leaving a certain sum in the box to go on with. In cases of pro- 
langull ob is made of the whole or part of the 


anticipated death benefit, and the member is then excluded. This 
is called “ burying alive.” 
Some of the more terrible abuses of the Burial Clubs ap 
to have been checked; but their general condition is far from 
satisfactory. One of the Assistant-Commissioners remarks that 
the money invested in the insurance of a child’s life in most 
cases exceeds the expense of the funeral, and consequently re- 
presents a form of gambling. The excess received over and 
above the cost of burial is too often squandered upon the 
funeral feast. There is among the poor a strong feeling of re- 
pugnance to being buried by the parish, and even the most neces- 
sitous struggle to . ee for a private funeral. The cat | 
collector, who usually carries an insurance card in one hand, an 
clothes or some other cheap goods in the other, is the pivot of 
the Burial Club. Collectors are paid by a commission on their 
returns, and some idea of the extent of their emoluments may be 
gathered from the fact that a collector's book has been sold for675/., 
and that in another instance as much as 1,000l. is said to have 
been given for one. The class with which these collectors have 
to deal is the most ignorant in the community; many of 
the subscribers cannot read or write, and are altogether at 
the mercy of the collector. It is mentioned as a signi- 
ficant circumstance that the collector is chiefly interested in 
procuring new members, who bring him entrance fees, rather 
than in retaining old members. There is thus little or no check 
upon an unscrupulous collector who, for the sake of the greater 
gains derivable from new members, may devote himself mainly 
to — and dropping them, and there are ten chances to one 
against the insurer ever getting anything for his money. The 
Commissioners cannot look without grave suspicion on the hea 
infant mortality in connexion with Burial Societies. In one Club 
at Blackburn, of 2,012 children under Io years of age, 1,080 died. 
In another nearly 40 per cent. of the deaths occur under 
two years of age, and in a third case more than half of the whole 
mortality is under four years. One of the evils of the Friendly 
Society system is the habit of transacting business in public-houses. 
The interest of the publican, we are told, in whose house the branch 
is to meet is too often the only reason for its foundation. The 
rs say, “ If we do not open branches for the publicans, they 
0 to other orders who will.” On the whole, the picture of these 
vident Societies which is here presented is so far satisfactory that 
it shows the strong desire even of the poorest and most ignorant 
classes to try to exercise some d of thrift and foresight ; 
but it is melancholy to reflect on the extent to which these classes 
are deluded and plundered. 


REFORM IN FUNERALS. 


OMETHING has been done in recent years to check the 
expensive absurdity of funerals. But a person who dies in 
London must be buried in a suburban cemetery, and a journey over 
several miles of road can scarcely be performed without some 
5 a of hired mourners, who will not be able to be pro- 
perly sorry without beer. The prospectus of a Company for 
“ Reformed Funerals” offers new and improved hearses and 
carriages, and grey instead of black horses, but the idea under 
which it was composed was evidently that of the tradesmanlike 
undertaker who has so me | phat rss | society. The Directors of 
this Company endeayoured to supply a want which had long been 
felt by the provision of hearses and carriages of elegant construc- 
tion and appropriateness, with such symbolical adornments as 
were calculated to deprive the surroundings of death of their 
ghastly and repulsive features, and to assist in the inspiration of 
bright hopes and elevating thoughts of the future. We can onl 
hope that the Directors succeeded in this laudable but rather difficult 
undertaking. The prospectus from which we have quoted is three 
years old, and we do not know whether the Company which issued 
it is still in existence. This, however, is immaterial; for if one 
Company of this kind dies another is born, and the same prospectus 
is equally suitable to all of them. The artist who designed the 
os lical adornments which robbed the grave of victory and tool 
the sting from death is still perhaps prepared to inspire bright 
hopes and elevating thoughts of the future, not only of departed 
souls, but of newly-created Companies. 

Turning to the detailed estimates which accompany the pros- 
poe, we find that in 1871 a “nobleman’s funeral” might have 
had for an has allowed this 

ompany to uish for want o uate support, the o' 
tunity of being buried as “a nobleman” at any of the Bowtie. 8 
cemeteries is perhaps irrevocably lost. Why did we not know in 
1871 that, if we chose to die then, we might be buried magnifi- 
cently for 53/. 10s.? Such an opportunity may never occur again. 
The new and improved hearse been manufactured for the 
panes “yd from a novel and artistic design, and had been uni- 
versally admired. It were worth four years of ordinary life to be 
carried to the grave in this superfine structure. The dome roof of 
the hearse was surmounted by a silver-chased celestial crown. 
Although one might desire to be buried as a nobleman, one might 
hesitate as to ordering an earl’s or duke’s coronet to be put upon 
one’s coffin, but the title to a celestial crown could be questioned 
in no earthly court. The sides of the hearse would be ornamented 
with a triumphal garland, “for which a cross may be substituted, 
if preferred.” You pay your money and you take your choice. 
For 53/. 108. you can be buried as a nobleman either of Christian 
belief or otherwise, “in a plain yet My sony and effective style,” 
and you can be drawn to the grave or six handsome dark 
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grey horses “in their new and costly harness.” You would be fol- 
wed by two “very superior mourning-coaches,” with crown and gar- 
land or cross co and presenting an appearance of “singular ap- 
propriateness and beauty.” The use of the best Genoa velvet State 
Tait with every substantial and necessary requisite, is included in the 
ce named; and by some reduction in the splendour of the 
‘interior ts,” or, in other words, of the coffin 
and its lining, the whole may be done “in the above style” for 45/. 
In the next class the price is 39/.,and by diminishing the cost of 
the “cases and fittings,” it may be reduced to 35/. 10s. The new 
and elegant hearse, drawn by four handsome dark grey horses, and 
the use of the “ best silk velvet pall,” will be available for those 
who are content with splendour one degree below that appropriated 
to nobility. It seems a pity that the Directors did not offer to 
colliers and others, who invariably drink champagne and ride first- 
class while they are alive, a still higher class—say of “ royal ”— 
funeral, of which the price might be perhaps 1oo/. There is no 
reason why Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones should not be buried 
as a prince if his family like to pay for it, and if he 
is entitled to the “celestial crown” at all, he is not less 
entitled to it than the Queen herself. There are eight more classes 
through which the price gradually descends to 6/. 63., but we 
have no idea, and, if we had, we should offer no suggestion, what 
that rank in society may be which is eight steps lower than 
nobility. Even in the lowest class the corpse will be carried to 
the grave by “ the above cortége,” which on reference we find con- 
sists of the new and elegant hearse drawn by two handsome dark 

horses, and a very —_— mourning-carriage drawn by two 
Feantifal grey horses. If we descend more than nine degrees 
below nobility we may still have an “ ordinary ” funeral, “ respect- 
ably ” conducted, for 3/. 158. ; and special arrangements, “ combining 
respectability with economy,” may be made even for 2/. 153. It 
may oo that noblemen, now that they know how far they 
are p above respectability, will behave as such, and 


we shall not inquire whether Heaven so far resembles 
Hyde Park that a costermonger who comes all complete 
with his celestial crown upon his carriage and “four pairs 
of cherub handles” to his coffin will certainly be permitted 
to pass the gate. If we desired to appreciate the ditfer- 
ence between reform and revolution, we = do no better than 
study the prospectus of this Company. ey rely greatly upon 
the zatticalty of Dickens, but we edly hink that when he pro- 
tested against the “ revolting absurdity ” of modern funerals, he 
would have been satisfied with an attempt to maintain in death 
the lifelong struggle of snobbism to give itself aristocratic airs. 
Tf.indeed the Company proposed to work “a complete reformation 
of existing funeral customs,” we must allow that, like a leader- 
writer in the Daily Telegraph, it began at a long distance from the 
point which it designed ultimately to attain. By dispensing with 
mutes, velvet horse-cloths, ostrich feathers, and “ all such mere 
theatrical display,” while retaining, at least for those who are 
buried tanqguam nobiles, the celestial crown, the garland or cross, 
according to taste, the “cherub handles,” and “the best 
Genoa velvet State pall,” the Company does not revolutionize 
and hardly does it reform; but, if we may borrow a phrase 
from the addresses of Conservative candidatés at elections, it seeks 
the amelioration of existing institutions. 
The subject of funeral reform might, we think, be usefully taken 
as a ench of International Exhibitions. There is ample 
space at South Kensington to display novel and artistic designs in 
hearses and mourning-coaches, and arrangements might be made 
so that for an extra sixpence you might try the effeet of lying like 
a nobleman in your own coffin in the improved hearse with 
celestial crown, mountings and panels relieved with violet, and 
triumphal garland, or cross if preferred. To make it more real 
and p t, the “interior funeral ements ” might be com- 
pleted by making tem vy use of the “patent closing screws,” 
and the occupant of the coffin would thus be able to ascertain by 
actual experiment whether “every needful requirement of the 
very best description” had been provided. Mr. Cole C.B. 
would, we feel assured, give his best assistance in develop- 
ing this idea of an exhibition of the funerals of all 
nations, and he can doubtless lay his hand upon a literary genius 
capable of compiling the descriptive catalogue that would he neces- 
sary. The references which Funeral Companies make in their 
ya to supposed canons of art and taste convince us that 
e whole subject ought to be handed over to Mr. Cole for 
examination and report. The museum that he could form and 
the descriptive catalogue that he could make of it would be alike 
illimitable, and in connexion with the subject of cremation he 
would be entitled to expatiate on all ancient as well as modern 
ications of art to funerals. 
it be true that the suburban cemeteries are already over-full, 
funerals must in future be performed at greater distances from 
London, and a system of carriage by rail will beeome established 
in which neither tasteful hearses nor handsome horses will have 
any place. The Necropolis me at Woking are as much con- 
vineed as all other Companies that were ever started that they 
have been “established to supply a want” which lapse of 
time will make society perceive more clearly. They, like 
all the other Companies that have to do with funerals, 
issue a prospectus which has evidently been composed 
regardless of —— by the finest writer that could be procured 
for money. “ Travellers on the South-Western line must have 
noticed vast expanse of undulating common land, carpeted 
with heather, studded profusely with evergreen trees and shrubs, 


and dotted here and there with picturesque ivy-covered chapels, 
and mausoleums embowered in greenery, that stretches away out 
of sight to the left of the line beyond Woking station.” We cere 
tainly have noticed the Woking Cemetery, and we are to 
admit that it differs from cemeteries in general in not having yet 
become a distinctly unpleasant object, as perhaps it may when it 
is as full of varied monstrosities as the cemeteries nearer London. 
The Company urge, however, other claims to public notice besides 
the “ rural peace and placidity ” of their site. Their soil is close, dry, 
and gravelly, and they offer the opportunity of largely dispensing 
with the “paraphernalia of the undertaker,” his mutes, cloaks, 
coaches, and plumes. If, indeed, people cling with an “ill-advised: 
and traditional conservatism” to “ridiculous forms and cere- 
monies,” the Necropolis Company is prepared to gratify 
them. Its business extends to all that pertains to the buriak 
of the dead, and it undertalies the conduct of funerals 
with precision and substantial decorum at moderate charges. 
With a deep impression of the nothingness of man and the vastness 
of eternity they combine a clear eye for business, and for the class 
to which a rival Company offers a “ nobleman’s” funeral they offer 
to provide a funeral which they designate as “ ecclesiastical.” We 
do not understand that funerals otherwise described are without 
religious service. But an “ecclesiastical” funeral comprises, 
according to the prospectus, “medizeval coffins, with quatre foil 
furniture, Calvary crosses, violet and white palls,” &e. This Com- 
pany is even prepared to compete with other Companies in statuary 
and mason’s work, and we should not be surprised to hear 
that it keeps a poet for inscriptions. Happily, however, funereal. 

art at Woking will for a long time to come be subdued by 
nature. The dead who lie there have, as the prospectus says, a 
clear sky over their heads, and “a sweet fresh air rustles among 
the leaves that sigh above their resting-place.” We quote, without 
adopting or repudiating, this description. We do not say that the 

air of Woking Cemetery is notsweet and fresh, and we do not say 
that it is. The Court of Chancery, we believe, does not favour 
poetry in a prospectus ; but we can only express our hope that the 
neighbourhood likes the Company as well as the Company likes the 
neighbourhood. Nature has made nothing in vain, and the wastes 
of Surrey, which cannot profitably undergo ordinary tillage, will 
gradually be occupied with cemeteries and sewage-farms. These 
institutions are both useful in their way, but it would take a good 
deal of science to convince a man that the air and water which 
come from them are pure, and a good deal of poetry to persuade 
him to live among them. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IL 


iF igee least satisfactory works are, as usual, the most ambitious; 
our English schoo) scarcely cares to be historic, if it could; 
it seldom takes a retrospective view of past ages, but prefers 
instead to realize present times. And this realistic spirit of our 
art naturally determines the character of the pictures devoted to 
historic personages. The few painters who now deal with past times 
do not allow themselves as heretofore to rely on imagination for 
their facts; on the contrary, they go to the National Portrait 
Gallery for their characters, and to the British Museum or 
South Kensington for archeeological accessories and chronological 
costumes. This mode of study comes as an all but inevitable 
sequence to the more searching inquiries of historians, and to the 
more accurate investigations of men of science. In short, the 
whole of our modern art, as exemplified within the Academy 
and elsewhere, bears the sign of being in accord with the time 
in which we live. From historic acts to domestic incidents, from 
genre to landscape, we everywhere see facts in of fancy, 
realism as a substitute for romance; thus historic compositions 
become archeological records, and landscape studies might serve 
to show geological strata. These tendencies determine at once the. 
strength and the shortcomings of the present Exhibition in 
common with its immediate predecessors. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., is one of the very few of our living 
artists who have through a number of years built up deliberately an 
historic style, and the mode of his procedure exemplifies what we 
have seen to be the prevailing principles of the — period. 
He is studious of likeness, furniture, drapery, and costume, and 
yet somehow his pictures look modern; they are not painted by a 
contemporary who moved himself among the characters, but by 
a man of our own day who sees from a distance darkly. And yet 
seldom has this vigorous painter thrown so much daylight — 
the shadowy past as in the scene where Lady Rachel Russell on her 
knees implores Charles II. to grant “a short reprieve for her 
condemned Lord” (252). “The stony-hearted” King, caressing: 
his lapdogs and arrayed in the gay trappings of royalty, 
stands stern and repellent ; he evidently does not mean to relent. 
The story is told with point and emphasis; the heads and the hands, 
the fitting foci of expression, are scarcely overpowered by acces- 
sories; in fact, the composition is sufficiently concentrated to 
escape being scattered. Naturally enough Mrs. E. M. Ward in a 
clever picture, “The Defence of Latham House” (445), falls into 
asimilar style; the execution is brilliant yet terse; the colour, 
though inclined to be over-florid, is not unattem by greys. 
The centre of the composition is firmly held by the comely 
Countess of Derby, seated with her two little daughters at a. 
repast, when all of a sudden a shell bursts into the dining-room,, 
and, shattering the furniture and glass, leaves the company unhurt, 
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_A valiant old attendant, whose fright contrasts well with the calm- 
ness of the Duchess.and her children, draws a sword, as if todo battle 
against the bursting bomb. This touch of the comic enlivens the 
scene without detracting from its dignity. The Academy is fortu- 
nate in the Fag ey an important picture by Sir John Gilbert, 
A.R.A., Field of the Cloth of Gold” (620). The composi- 
tion, as might be anticipated, is crowded ; indeed confusion is almost 
inevitable unless the figures were more detached. The probability 
is that any artist who might have happened to be present on the 
spot would have felt the scene to lie coos the compass of art ; 
et Raffaelle in his fresco of Attila and in his drawing for the 
ttle between Constantine and Maxentius educed order out of 
confusion, harmony out of discord. But English art compared 
with Italian is more picturesque and less Academic. 

Of late years, however, a reaction has commenced ; in place of 
the picturesque comes the statuesque; instead of heavy draperies we 
have light gossamer fabrics,half revealing the beauties of the figure, 
and in lieu of realistic studies we find ideal forms and symmetric 
limes. The Lecture-room wherein students are accustomed to be 
made acquainted with the divers , pone of historic schools is now 
as heretofore deemed a fit arena for experimentalists of all sorts. 
Here meet on common ground severe and decorative pictures, 
classic, romantic, and Oriental styles. Mr. Armitage, R.A., 
following in the footsteps of M. Delaroche and M. Flandrin, 
ind in “A Dream of Fair Women of Ancient Greece” 
(1029). This frieze-like composition, evidently designed for mural 
decoration, comprises Pandora with her box, Cleopatra with the 
asp, also Helen, Sappho, Aspasia, and others. The style, asa matter 
of course, inclines to the classic and statuesque; the arrangement 
relies on proportion and defined interval, principles of composition 
which Greek artists are said to have derived from Pythagoras. 
Yet these principles, which are supposed to lie at the root of 
‘beauty, are not here supreme; in other words, this company of fair 
women are scarcely fair enough. Yet it is difficult to do justice to 
an obviously monumental composition on so small a scale ; we shall 
hope to see. the idea carried out in the decoration of some one of our 
many public buildings. 

Also in the Lecture-room, in a central place upon the line, 
hangs Mr. Leighton’s massive and majestic figure—‘ Clytemnestra 
from the ments of Argos watches for the beacon-fires which 
are to announce the return of Agamemnon” (981). The pose is 
immobile and statuesque. Clytemnestra stands firm and erect as a 
column, stern is her mien and calm her eye, and from her shoulders 
fall, in graceful lines, draperies which clothe the figure fully as in 
the ancient statues of Minerva and Pudicitia. The light within 
the picture is.spectral; indeed the figure is so cold that we might 
almost imagine flesh had been changed into stone. The art of 
Mr. Leighton ‘is learned, it is recondite, and lies removed from 
the beaten track ; secs its greatest charm is in its exquisite 
subtlety, as seen ially in the “ Antique Juggling Girl” (348). 

Mr. W. B. Richmond is yet .another of our painters who 
takes a retrospective view; indeed “Prometheus Bound” (687) 
carries us back to the forsaken region of high art, to the time 
when colossal scale, . tones, and dark shades were deemed 
essential to grandeur. Here on an isolated rock which rears its 
summit from the sea beneath to the sky above is bound the giant 
form. The moon has risen in a stormy sy, Prometheus writhes 
as Samson when he broke the fetters, no vulture hovers in the air, 
only a flock of sea-birds have been startled from their covert in the 
caves. The conception is imposing, though necessarily not very 
novel; indeed‘in the fi we seem to see under disguise the 
torso of Hercules in the Vatican. The mighty spirit, too, of 
the “Lazarus ”-in our National Gallery may have been present with 
the artist in his studio. Not that we here encounter plagiarism or 
even positive compilation ; we only recognize in this noble effort a 
mind which holds converse with historic master-works, and com- 
gone from like points of view. The aspirations of Mr. Richmond 

ve thus much in common with the creations of Mr. Watts; and, 
by a coincidence which seems to be more than an accident, Mr. 
Richmond’s “‘ Prometheus ” now oe in Gallery VIL. the 
which two years.ago'was. allotted to Mr. Watts’s “ Cain and Abel.” 

We find yet another phase of what we have designated retro- 
oe art in that remarkable resuscitation of Roman times, 

“ Picture Gallery” (157), by Mr. Alma Tadema. Yet itis a 
startling anomaly that, instead of a company of old Romans, we 
meet the familiar faces of a quondam London picture-dealer and his 
family. But the substitution of a classic toga for a modern coat 
and ibles secures. sufficient disguise, so true is it that the 
tailor the man. Yet the artist might have found am 
the descendants of the old Romans in the Trastevere, who sti 
live on the borders of the Tiber, a physique more strictly historic, 
though scarcely an eye so professional for a picture. e would 
also venture to ask in what shop in modern London or in ancient 
Rome the easel and the panel here ‘before us were made; though, 
after all, it is possible that studios.and picture-galleries among the 
Romans were not so different from our own as is generally supposed. 
At all events we.can recall a comic sketch found at Pompeii of the 
“ Studio of a Painter of Antiquity,” wherein the artist, with a 
palette by his side and a brush in his hand, is at work upon 
a portrait resting on an easel. Mr. Tadema’s picture is at once a 
curiosity and a stroke of genius; no picture in the Exhibition is 
80 provocative of criticism. Among other signs of the times are a 
oan of single figures hung as companions, the one “ Shells” 

36), by . Albert Moore, the other “ A Girl Watching a 
ortoise” (1054), by Mr. Armstrong. The style and the technique 
partake of the ter of wall decorations as practised in former 


times. The handling is sketchy as a fresco, the chalky colour is 
pitched in a light key, the lines are studious of concords, the 
draperies are diaphanous, revealing the figure .as in classic sculp- 
ture. "We thank these painters for adding to the clever curiosities 
of the Exhibition; we can ill afford to lose works painted for the 
sake of an idea. 

Religious art is commonly said to be extinct, but it would 
appear as if Mr. Horsley, R.A., and Mr. Thorburn, A.R.A., still 
stick to the forlorn hope of its possible revival. ‘“ Are They not 
all Ministering Spirits ? ” (564) asks Mr. Thorburn. We beg leave 
to reply that it is to be hoped that such angel visits are few and 
far between. As for Mr. Horsley’s “ Healing Merciesof Christ” (128), 
the world will scarcely accord to it even faint praise. Butthere appears 
a Mr. Cotman, who kindly comes to the rescue of sacred art ; his 
theme is the head of “ Noah ” thrust out of a window to welcome 
the returning dove (264). The studies of this painter have ap- 
parently been made from the Noah’s arks known to children in 
nurseries. Almost the only effort in the way of religious art 
worthy of serious consideration is the “ Adoration of the Magi” 
(308), by Mr. Herbert, R.A. The scene is laid in the cave of the 
rock over which now stands the Church of the Nativity. Beneath 
stretch the hills and the olive-clad valleys of Bethlehem. The 
moon is still up, yet it is not night, for the dawn approaches, and 
silver light illumines the cavern where the three kings present their 
gifts to the Infant and the Mother. The artist in his treatment 
tries to effect a compromise between old and new schools, between 
traditional art and actual nature. The success of the attempt is 
not quite assured; nature would be nearer to reality, and tradition 
would retain more of the halo of sanctity. The treatment would 
have been greatly improved had the artist infused over the scene 
the lustrous yet solemn tones of Perugino or of Palma Vecchio. 

Some persons prophesy the smpenting decay of our English 
school. ‘They see in the preponderance of costume over character, 
in the preference given to accidents rather than to essentials, in the 
love of decorative allurement instead of elevated motive, signs 
of that luxury and intoxication which have ever proved fatal to 
art. And certamly it were easy to adduce from the Academy 
evidence in support of this discouraging view ; artists are found on 
every side to play superficially with their subjects; thus Mr. 
Frith, R.A., quoting the lines of James Montgomery, “ prayer is 
the burden of a sigh,” “ the upward glancing of an eye,” is content 
with a sentiment skin-deep only (1331). The lady here chosen 
to personify “ Prayer” might adorn a balcony at a carnival or a 
window at a boat-race. The head, which is cleanly and smoothly 

inted, is soulless. Guido and the degenerate artists of the 

ecadence were never so vapid; so mistaken a work not only 
shows how far modernism is removed from medivalism, but 
proves that — art has become.all but an me As 
a further sign of degeneracy may be quoted “The Grape-Gatherer ” 
193) and “ The Butterfly” (1421), severally by Mr. Poole, R.A. 

e will not stop to point to which are as formless as mol- 
luscous extremities, for Mr. Poole never cared to make himself a 
draftsman ; but’we quote these meretricious figures to show how, 
under the deteriorating influence of the times, a great artist, always 
to be held in reverence for such noble creations as the “ Preaching 
of Solomon ae. may sink into the commonest compound of 
mere ‘flesh and blood. e do not say that these and other works, 
seen usually in greater plenty among “ British Artists” in Suffolk 
Street than in the Academy, are morally open to objection; the 
whole class is nothing worse than low in intellectual aim and 
in art treatment. And for this growing vulgarity the public and 
our painters are equally to blame; the masses aa most loudly 
what they can appreciate with least thought, and the artist, wise 
in his generation and true to the spirit of a commercial age, 
— down to the level.of his best customers. It is grave cause 

or censure that the Academy gives year yy year renewed evidence 
art is not on a level the best thought 
day. 


COX’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 
ME COXx’s tion for sound scholarship and critical 
B\ acumen, well established as ‘our ‘readers are aware by his 
previous works, will be si enhanced by the volumes of 
the History of Greece before us. Whatever judgment may be 
ultimately formed as to his possession of other qualities equally 
ay ee for the arduous task which he ‘has undertaken, there 
can be no doubt concerning his sure-footedness as a classical 
scholar. He springs from a school of which the late Sir G. C. 
Lewis, with whom _ = more ‘than one ‘intellectual feature 
in common, is one 6: most uate representatives; he 
holds his knowledge with hong.» the certainty of hand 
which distinguished the lamented author of the Credibility of 
Early Roman History, and which distinguishes the author of the 
History of Federal Government; and though his reading is less 
than theirs, he has ‘it equally under control and at command. 
In one field of research ‘however, as is well known, Mr. Cox is 
confessedly the devotee of a particular theory, first revealed to him 
by Mr. Max Miiller, though developed with great zeal and ability 
by himself. Thus, while his moral point of view commends itself 
by its healthy simplicity to general assent, he cannot be described 


* A History of Greece. By G, W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I.and Il. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. . 
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as wholly free from intellectual bias when he approaches subjects 
connected with his favourite department of inguiry 5 and, as 
Porson said of Gibbon that his humanity never slumbers except 
when Christians are persecuted, so it may be averred of Mr. Cox 
that his coolness of judgment is rarely at fault except when he 
has _ opportunity of enforcing the comprehensive theory of solar 
myths. 

We are not about to waste any words on the question 
whether a new History of Greece was called for at the present 
moment. On such a subject it is not merely unlikely, but impos- 
sible, that much will not remain to be said worth attention even 
after Mr. Cox’s work shall have been followed by its next successor ; 
and if that successor is able to show cause for a reconsideration, 
if not a reversal, of views previously held on so neo | points of 
importance as are freshly discussed in these volumes, he too will 
not have written in vain. Mr. Cox’s History makes its appearance 
shortly after the temporary cessation of the work of Professor 
Curtius in the same field; and it would probably be difficult to 
point to two books in so many respects dissimilar from one 
another. This dissimilarity does not indeed, as Mr. Cox seems to 
think, extend to the absence from the work of Dr. Curtius of re- 
ferences to his authorities, though the German author is certainly 
less liberal than the English in references to his own previous 
labours, and has not thought it necessary to furnish comments in 
such abundance as Mr. Grote. Indeed, ey of course in the 
second volume of the present History, Mr. Grote stands to Mr. 
Cox in the relation (hardly sufficiently acknowledged by critics) 
in which Schwegler’s exhaustive volumes stand to the earlier part 
of Dr. Ihne’s History of Rome. But though it may be doubted 
whether under these circumstances it was necessary for Mr. Cox 
to narrate at such length the history of the Peloponnesian War, he 
has here, as elsewhere, found frequent occasion for the exercise of 
an independent judgment; nor would it be just, with reference to 
his treatment of his great English predecessors, not to acknowledge 
that he tempers the exercise of his right of free criticism with 
due res for their acknowledged authority. The labours 
of Curtius, on the other hand, with one or two exceptions, and 
indeed those of recent German scholarship in general, he prefers 
to ignore. Quite apart from those subjects on which he adopts 
this course in pursuance of a definite view as to the value of pre- 
historic researches, a wide variety of points are thus left un- 
illustrated by the results of recent historical labours in special 
fields, for further inquiry into which (so far as we can judge from 
the present volumes) the student is left to his own guidance. 

A History of Greece like the present suggests so many questions 
calling for notice that we may content ourselves with a passing 
reference to its most prominent features of manner and style. Mr. 
Cox writes almost invariably with clearness and vigour, though 
perhaps he is too much given to overlaying his discourse 
with that usually unsatisfactory species of historical illustration 
known as the drawing or suggestion of historical parallels. 
These parallels are moreover not in the present case taken 
from a very extensive range; and it seems as if we were never 
to hear the last of the Norman William, of Warren Hastings, of 
the rule of the English in India, and of the brutality of 
Jeffreys and Scroggs. Mr. Cox’s bétes-notres (and perhaps we 
should also say his bétes-blanches, for our old friend the “ pickled 
sow ” of Lavinium reappears at least twice in these volumes) will, 
we hope, be less persistently introduced in future portions of his 
History. The vehemence of his moral indignation at times hurries 
him into vituperation the reverse of dignified. His observations 
on Alcibiades may perhaps be justified by the view—in our 
opinion, as we 8 take occasion to show, doubtful—which he 
has formed of Alcibiades’s whole character and career; but we 
regret to find Brasidas accused of a “ flat lie,” and stigmatized as 
a “ready liar,” on the authority of Thucydides, who, after all, 
merely says (iv. 108) that on one occasion he used blandishments 
instead of stating facts (ot ra dvra déyovroc, and a comparison with 
Thue. iv. 70 segq., will show that what Brasidas was really guilty of 
‘was an exaggeration, or, at the most, a distortion, fair enough in 
war). Lastly, we are bound to protest, in the name of that dignity of 
historical writing which we hope is not yet to be reckoned among 
the things of the past, against Mr. Cox’s occasional lapses into a 
species of humorous or would-be humorous illustration hardly 
appropriate to a work conceived, and in general executed, in so 
serious a spirit. The inconsistency of Spartan policy with the 

resentations of the S envoys might have sa made clear 
without the epigram that ‘‘ Mephistopheles in trouble is an ex- 
cellent preacher, but truth is not the less truth though it may 
come from the lips of a liar” (ii. 207); and Caleb Balderstone and 
Gibbie Girder might have been left out of the invective against 
Alcibiades’s at Se (ii. 535). In short, Mr. Cox 
has not invariably su in maintaining that “pitch” whieh 


Dr. Arnold is said to have described himself as anxious to find 


materials and the accuracy 6 lucidity and 
carefulness with which this determination is carried out will be 
i by every student, and call for grateful acknowledg- 


The most interesting part of Mr. Cox's first volume seems to 
us to begin with the opening of the Second Book—a circumstance 
which will explain itself from a rapid survey of the method adopted 
by Mr. Cox in his earlier pages. After a rather trite chapter 
on the Physical Geography of continental Hellas, containing a 
not very necessary warning against the danger of indulging in 
speculations on the influence of soil and climate upon the character 
of tribes and nations (for which influence it is = possible to 
make due allowance without falling into the fatalism of Mr. 
Buckle’s disciples), we find in the second chapter what may be 
described as the keynote of Mr. Cox’s conception of Greek history. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this is sought in the tendencies 
derived by the Greeks from their Aryan descent. Again and again 
in the course of his History Mr. Cox reverts to his view that the 
conditions of Greek life were in reality nothing but a development 
of those of primitive Aryan life; and that the rock on which 
the effort of Athens split was her inability to overcome the ten- 
dencies in question. ~ other words, the isolation of the family 
under the absolute control of its head was the source of the 
“wretched centrifugal” tendency which prevented the Greeks 
from ever becoming a nation; and the endeavour of Athens to 
bring about an opposite result by means of her maritime 
empire, though legitimate in itself, and carried on without any 
unreasonable encroachments upon the real interests of her 
allies, was doomed to failure. The only exception to be 
taken to this view is the danger of attaching too exclusive a force 
to the causation which it suggests. On the one hand, it will be 
questioned whether the conditions of life ascribed to the primitive 
per are not, in part at least, common to other primitive races, 
and whether there is any difference between the source of 
Abraham’s paternal power over Isaac and the relations indicated in 
the radical affinity of the words warjp and ceoxérnc. Indeed, in 
st of the principles which made up the moral atmosphere of 
the Greeks, Mr. Cox says very truly (1. 22) that “they may be 
traced in every Aryan land, and if they still retain their full power 
over a large proportion of the human race, no room is left for 
doubt that they once exercised an absolute despotism over all 
mankind.” Now it cannot for a moment be denied that we find 
the Greeks even in historic times clinging with remarkable tenacity 
to institutions, as well as to conceptions of life, distinctly traceable 
in their beginnings to an age when society beyond the limits of a 
family was unknown. What then is the cause of tl 3 tenacity ? 
It is precisely here that, as it seems to us, the task of an historian 
of Greece begins, and that it behoves him to show how it came to 

that with the combination of families into clans, and of tribes 
into States or cities, the political growth of the Greeks virtually 
reached its ultimate development, which the endeavours of Athens 
sought in vain to advance a step further. It would probably be 
difficult to find any cause so signally contributing to this result as 
the physical configuration of continental Hellas. For this reason 
it is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Cox should have thought 
himself obliged to treat this omy of his subject so cursorily. For 
inquiries into the origin of the Hellenic tribes he, in the absence 
of satisfactory evidence, manifests what is little short of contempt. 
His interesting chapter on the Mythology and Tribal Legends of the 
Greeks takes him to familiar ground mt the title of the book of 
which it makes part, the “‘ Formation of Hellas,” can hardly be said 
to be adequately answered by its contents. On the general 
principles pervading Mr. Cox's treatment of Greek mytholovy it is 
quite unnecessary on this occasion to enlarge; his position is well 
known; it has been explained with great clearness and fulness by 
him in his Mythology of the Aryan Nations, and will survive even 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. The vulnerable point in his 
method of conducting his argument—the heel of Achilles, the 
pregnable place in Sardes wall (see Note 498)—is his apparent 
unwillingness to allow for the operation of that transmutation of 
history into myths to which he has himself in his Mythology 
C. 59) made reference. One need not be guilty of “modern 
uemerism ” in modestly asking for so much as this. But, as we 
have no exception to take to his conclusions as to the history of 
the Homeric poems, we pass by this part of Mr. Cox’s remarks. 
His view as to the essential distinction to be drawn between 
Hellenic religion, or morality,on the one hand, and Hellenic 
mythology on the other, is thoroughly sound, and is stated with 
considerable force. Neither the wisdom that was Greece, nor the 
a that was Rome, was based on the popular theology of 
either. 

But, ogee Noe substantial identity, as to one main source at 
all events, of the legends of the several Greek tribes, allowing 
without dispute the etymological agreement in meaning among 
the names of “ Athenians, Arkadians, Argives, Lykians, Delians, 
Tonians e 148), it is still a long leap to the conclusion that it 
is practically futile to seek for the signs of historical currents in 
the mythical traditions of the tribes. “History,” sternly says 
Mr. Cox, “is not a legitimate field for speculation.” Yet certain 
kinds of evidence, that of language, e.g. which can do so much 
for comparative mythology—a science which justly avails itself of 
that gift essential to the historical inquirer, the power of combining 
—are surely entitled to be called in aid for the purpose of arriving 
at leading ideas, if not definite conclusions, concerning the move- 
ments of prehistoric times. Perhaps Mr. Cox, like Professor 
Mommsen in the case of the first volume of his History of Rome, 
may find occasion to reconsider the method which leaves part of 
his first volume so very blank a page. Meanwhile, an his- 
torian of Greece who ignores recent inquiries concerning the 
great tribal divisions among the Greeks, who treats the great 
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for the style of his History of Rome, and which he is by general 

i consent allowed to have attained. As a matter of arrangement, 
we regret that Mr. Cox should have found it necessary to relegate 
so much that is of real importance to his narrative into his notes, 

| which in general merit the most careful attention on the part of 

\ the reader. Having already spoken of Mr. Cox as a genuine 

scholar, we need not add that he throughout displays a determina- 

’ tion to furnish his readers with the means of testing his use of his 
men j 
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dialect divisions as exhibiting indefinite shades of difference 
of a number measurable by that of the autonomous communities 
of Hellas (Vol. i. Appendix B), whose ingenuity in the matter of 
the so-called Dorian migration is mainly confined to finding 
analogies for the Argive toad in the myth of the Frog-sun and the 
German story of the Frog-prince, and who obviously regards the 
question of the “Ionian migration” as futile, can hardly be said 
to have contributed more than a cup of cold water to the stream 
of recent research on this part of his subject. It may be well that 
the student should suspend his judgment—in particular where 
modifications are adopted in the course of controversy by advo- 
cates of particular views—on such a subject as the Ionian migra- 
tion; but he will prefer to turn to such an essay as that of the 
late Professor Hadley for information on what has been written 
about the matter, rather than virtually ignore it with Mr. Cox. 
So, again, while we have no doubt as to the general correctness 
of Mr. Cox’s view concerning the early institutions of Sparta— 
which, with Grote, he sees no reason for regarding as typically 
Doric—it must be observed that this History adds little or nothing 
to the considerations to which the subject leads, The strange in- 
stitution of the double kingship, eg. he has not attempted to 
explain ; he speaks of the Kings as “ both Herakleids,” and thus 
avoids all speculation as to the possible native origin of either 
one or the other line. His survey of the general transition in 
Hellas from kingship to oligarchies, and the frequent lapse of 
oligarchies into nies, is, however, as lucid as it is brief. The 
intense selfishness of early Aryan traditions of life, together with 
the circumstances rendering interpolitical combination difficult, 
explains the tenacity with which the dominant houses everywhere 
—Gamoroi or Eupatridai—clung to the exclusive possession of 
power. Hellenic Kingship, Mr. Cox, we think justly, regards as 
rather like the Tyrannies themselves, a comparatively late and 
transitory phase. ‘ When, therefore, an Hellenic dynasty was 
set aside and an oligarchy set up in its place, this was strictly 
nothing more than a return to the earlier form of government.” 
The observation is a very acute one, and might be illustrated from 
early Roman as well as early Germanic history. The impulse 
given by the Tyrants to democracy is a phenomenon which has 
been more commonly noted. The downfall of the great Tyrannical 
dynasties is briefly treated as still within the domain of legend, 
the tradition of Kypselos’s coffin being inevitably assigned its place 
among “ the thousand forms in which the tale of the Babes in the 
Wood has come down to us.” Mr. Cox remarks that, “apart from 
their share in the expulsion of the Pisistratidai from Athens,” no 
other instances can be established of the interference of the 
a for putting down Tyrannical dynasties throughout 
ellas. 


A brief chapter on “ the Intellectual Education of the Greeks” 
helps to explain the slowness of the progress of Hellenic political 
life. For Hellenic science Mr. Cox vindicates an essentially native 
origin, and his remarks on the difference between Egyptian and 
Greek science strike us as admirable. He discriminates in this chapter 
with great justice between Panhellenic and national sentiment ; 
and points out how pm away were the influences of art, and 
those other general influences which culminated in the great 
festivals, in producing the latter with the former. Those who 
desire to enforce a clear view of the progress of Greek society 
ere under a special obligation to Mr. Cox for his observations on 
this topic ; for much confusion is produced in the popular view of 
Greek Lister by treating Panhellenic and national Hellenic feeling 
as convertible terms ; and Le ergs are to this day impressed with 
the wholly fictitious notion that the religious festivals and games 
of the Greeks inspired in them what they never possessed, a desire 
for a real enileenl unity. It is in the bringing out of such truths 
as this, and again in that distinction adverted to above between 
mythological beliefs and a vital system of social and individual mo- 
rality, that the value of the introducto: _ of this History seems 
to us above all to lie. The chapter “ Hellas Sporadiké” is, on the 
other hand, extremely disappointing; and there is something 
almost worse than disappointing in the way in which the question 
as to the colonization of Asia Minor is dismissed (i. 142-3). 
There is, e.g. as we venture to think, a great deal “to instruct and 
interest us” in the inquiry into the early history of such a com- 
munity as Ephesus, without which its later history and much of 
the history of the Ionic Revolt must remain obscure. But we 
have no space to enter into other topics suggested by this chapter. 

It is thus at no very advanced point of this work that we arrive, 
with that instinctive accession of interest which it is impossible 
not to feel on reading the name of Athens, at Mr. Cox’s chapter 
on the early history of the City of the Violet Crown. We are of 
course prepared to expect lit arama on the of Mr. Cox 
with the traditions of Athenian history before Solon; and even 
with r to Solon he reminds us, in the spirit of Sir George 
Lewis, that “ between his age and that of the first writer who can 
really claim the title of a contemporary historian, three generations 
at least have passed away.” But in dealing even with the prehistoric 
traditions of Athens Mr. Cox is in sympathy with his theme; and 
he can at least incidentally discuss the statements of authorities 
whom he is willing to criticize closely and in detail, and from this 

int onwards combine with critical references to the views of 

rote and Thirlwall a vigilant examination of the statements of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. In his observations on the earlier of 
these writers, as we hope to show, will be found the most interest- 
ing of Mr. Cox's contributions to the question of the credibility 
of Greek history. In his account of the early constitutional history 
of Athens he has, in the absence of historical records of a direct 


kind, shown little respect for indirect evidence, such as that which 
the study of local names in particular supplies. Attic topography in 
general sugyests considerations of far greater value in discussing 
the problems of preehistoric times of Attic life than Mr. Cox seems 
to assume. He hastens over the doubtful ground intervening 
between the certainties of primitive Aryan life and the facts his- 
torically on record. The story of the Thesean settlement, as re- 
lated by tradition, he considers “as plausible as that of Robinson 
Crusoe,” and as standing “ on precisely the level of the legend of Jack 
and the Beanstalk, if we leave out all about Jack, the giant, and 
the bean.” The humour of the comparison escapes us. While 
the democratic ordinances ascribed to Theseus are doubtless 
inventions of the age of Pericles, and his democratic sentiments 
a Euripidean fancy, the character of the traditions connecting him 
with the Syncecism establishes the by no means insignificant his- 
torical substratum which may be justly described as the beginning 
of Athenian history proper. With regard to the legislation of 
Draco, Mr. Cox perhaps insufficiently insists on the primary point 
with reference to the concession on the part of the Repetctas-~to 
which he shows in a note that Mr. Grote was fully alive—viz. that 
a written legislation was granted at all. On the subject of the 
Solonian Sersachtheta Mr. Cox differs essentially from Mr. Grote ; 
and though we have here merely a question of competing conjectures, 
we should certainly incline with Schoemann and other authorities 
to the more thorough view adopted in this History. His remarlis on 
the Solonian legislation, as oa as on that of Clisthenes, are sitis- 
factory and just, without containing any fresh illustration of the 
several points at issue; indeed, in discussing the question of the 
election of magistrates by lot, the whole of the evidence which has 
been urged against Mr. Grote’s view is not reviewed. 

In his Second Book Mr. Cox at last enters “the borderground 
between history and mere mythical tradition ”—for it is under this 
aspect that he regards the accounts which have come down to us 
of the causes and results of the Persian wars. In other words, the 
view which he takes of the credibility of Herodotus as an historian 
determines the whole tenor of his remarks in this portion of his 
work. The significance of these remarks is therefore considerable ; 
they seem to us upon the whole both forcible and true, and it 
will therefore be worth while to return to them on a future occa- 
sion,as probably the best recent exposition of the subject, and to 
add one or two comments on Mr. Cox’s view of the Thucydidean 
period of Greek history. 

(To be continued.) 


ROSS NEIL’S PLAYS.* 


ba three plays which are contained in this volume are marked 

by the same qualities of be ore simplicity and artistic finish 
which distinguished Mr. Ross Neil’s earlier efforts. The versifica- 
tion is remarkable for its unaffected gracefulness and dignity ; the 
delineation of the various characters is at once delicate and distinct; 
and the plot is in each case conducted with sustained dramatic 
movement. The smoothness of style may perhaps at first sight in 
some degree disguise the force of the current, which is rather felt 
than perceived. This quiet strength of treatment is one of the 
artistic merits of the plays, and will be found to be quite consistent 
with dramatic vividness. There is an idea among a certain class of 
playwriters that it is necessary to concentrate attention on one or 
two striking situations, which are worked up as if each was in 
itself the climax of the piece; but Mr. Neil disdains to sacrifice 
artistic continuity and completeness for the sake of isolated effects. 
It is not stated whether any of his pieces are intended for repre- 
sentation on the stage, but some of them would appear to be well 
adapted for the purpose. There have of late been some hopeful 
signs of a reviving taste for the poetical drama, and it can hardly 
be doubted that there is a sufficient number of cultivated pecple in 
London to supply audiences for at least one theatre which made a 
feature of producing plays of a refined and intellectual cast. Hyen 
managers who take a low view of the public taste can understand 
the attractiveness of variety, and almost anything might be wel- 
comed as a change from the mechanical repetitions of journeymen 
playwrights. The severe historical simplicity of Lady Jane Grey 
would, with — performers, be er impressive on the 
stage; but possibly such a piece as The Cid, which contains strong 
situations and is full of variety and movement, would be more 
certain of commanding immediate favour. 

Mr. Ross Neil's Cid has nothing in common with that of 
Corneille except the story on which it is based. In incident and 
treatment it is a gg original work. The controversy as to 
the propriety of the marriage of Chiméne with the man who killed 
her father has perhaps scarcely yet been exhausted; but even M. 
de Scudéri would probably admit that the modern dramatist has 
not failed to respect the Bienad ances which he thought so hardly 
used by his contemporary. It can scarcely be denied that 
there is, especially to an lish reader, a good deal of absur- 
dity in the great French tragi-comedy; but this is mainly due 
to the fantastic restrictions as to the unity of time and place which 

revailed at the time when it was written. Don Diego and the 
ount quarrel in the morning; the duel between the Count and 
Rodrigo immediately follows; in the afternoon igo and his 
six hundred friends beat off the Moors ; then Rodrigo fights another 
duel; and his marriage with Chiméne is arranged before the day 

* Plays.—The Cid. The King and the Angel. Duke for a Day; or, the 
Tailor of Brussels. Ross Neil, Author of Grey,” and 
“Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” London: Ellis & White. 1874. 
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is done. In the intervals of fighting Rodrigo and Chiméne 
have various interviews while her father’s body is presumably still 
lying in the next room. The French Academy, in their carefully 
balanced judgment on the piece, condemned the plot as contrary to 
nature; and in actual life such a union as that of the hero 
and heroine would of course be revolting and unnatural. A 
daughter might retain her affection for her lover after he had 
killed her father in what, according to the ideas of the period, was 
honourable combat ; but the character of the affection would be 
, and both she and her lover would feel that a gulf had opened 
between them which could never be passed. This, however, is 
rather a narrow view ofthe subject. It isnot as a picture of actual 
life, but as a poetical study of passionate and conflicting emotions, 
that this story of the Cid should be regarded. The opponents of 
Corneille insisted that the only way to move an audience was to 
adhere to the vraisemblable, but the answer was too obvious to be 
over by the Academy. Whether or not the play con- 
travened the rules of art, there could at least be no doubt that it 
moved audiences deeply, and it continues to do so to this day. 
We should think that an audience could not fail to be touched 
also by Mr. Ross Neil’s play, which presents a more romantic, 
picturesque, and animated series of incidents than the familiar 
classic. It is written in flowing and vigorous verse ; it contains 
some —— passages of much spirit and beauty, and the noble 
and elevated tone of the dialogue is well sustained. The play opens 
with Don Diego and the Count each pressing upon the King his 
claim to be or to his son. The decision is deferred, and 
Sancho, who is jealous of Rodrigo, does his best to poison the 
mind of Ximena’s father against his rival’s house, and in return 
obtains the promise of her hand. A scene in the garden of the 
discloses the bent of Ximena’s feelings, and the King and 
ueen undertake to secure the happiness of the lovers. Rodrigo 
has just received this assurance when the quarrel breaks out 
between his father and the Count. He endeavours to calm them, 
and even a taunt-of personal cowardice— 


What ! is’t not to be ? 
After so loud a roar is’t now to find 
The old lion’s teeth are drawn, the cub’s not come ? 
This one too old, that one too young? Well, well, 
You are wise—most wise. 


—does not stir him until his father receives from the Count a blow 
with the flat of his sword. The duel takes place off the 

which in representation would perhaps disappoint the audience—and 
Rodrigo returns to announce the fatal ma § In the French play, 
it will be remembered, Rodrigo in a long soliloquy explains the 
reasons which compel him to — the insult to his father, and 
afterwards argues the matter with the Count, who compliments 
him on his high sense of honour, and tries to dissuade him from 
fighting. Ximena’s appeal to the King to punish her lover is at 
once simple and impassioned, and may be quoted as an example of 
the dramatic foree and colour which characterize the piece :— 


I had not thought 
Is’t ungentle 


QuEEN. 
Thou couldst be thus ungentle. 
XIMENA. 
To love a father slaughtered ? O poor father, 
Because thou hast no son to take thy part 
Shalt lie in the earth forgot ? because thy name 
Lives but in me, a weak unweaponed maid, 
Shall none dare speak fur thee ? shall I, thy child, 
Smile tamely on thy grave ? Not so—not so— 
I am my father’s son and daughter too, 
Both to avenge and weep. King, hast thou heard ? 
As thou wouldst have high Heav’n befriend thy need, 
Do me now justice. 
Digco. Pardon, pardon, sire ! 
igen would have Heav’n’s mercy for yourself, 
iow mercy to my son ; he is yo yet, 
But trust me he shall serve soll ae day, 
And make'you bless your pity. 
Ximena. Hark, he bribes you 
With what a:boy shall do who ne’er saw Moors, 
Save captives.in a show ; I bid you look 
On re long streets, and heav’n-aspiring towers, 
And churches dim with pomp, and then beyond 
On your broad fields that sun their billowy wealth 
With none'to threaten but the bird of the air 
From the’ blue camp on high, and think that these 
My noble father’s arm full many a time 
Kept safe for you and yours. My father’s arm 
Lies in the dust, my father’s lips are mute, 
But shall his service therefore be forgot, 
And his bleed ery in vain—his blood, that ne’er 
He grudged Castile or you ? 
igo is banished, but it is made clear that Ximena has not 
cast him out of her heart. His return in triumph, after having by 
a sudden onset scattered the Moors who were threatening Burgos, 
revives her sense of duty to her father’s memory, and she demands 
that the Cid should be again sent into exile. The King rebukes 
her pitiless istence, and it is then that she listens to Sancho’s 
insidious offer to avenge her loss. She imagines that there is to be 
a duel, and the yle between her desire to accomplish what she 
thinks due to her father and her passion for Rodrigo is touchingly 
portrayed. The wily Sancho, however, half a Moor by parentage, 
prefers to attack his rival by an ambuscade secretly arranged with 
the enemy. Under the shock of the report that the Cid has been 
killed, Ximena acknowledges her love ; and when the report proves 
false, and the Cid mg it is too late for her to retract her 
avowal. The Archbishop joins the hands of the lovers in a grasp 
which may be interpreted as a simple reconciliation. Their mar- 
riage is left to the discretion of the audience. 


The King and the Angel is a dramatic rendering of the old 
legend of a prince who was punished for his arrogance and 
blasphemy by being ch into a peasant, while an angel filled 
the throne until his moral reformation was completed. The story 
is variously told with different names, but here the despot is a 
certain King Robert of Sicily, whose natural good segs have 
been — by the adulation of his courtiers and by the selfish 
exercise of unlimited power. He looks down upon his people as 
so much dust beneath his feet, and his scorn of men is equalled by 
his contempt for Heaven. His subjects are ground down with 
heavy taxes, and nothing is allowed to stand in the way of the 
gratification of his passions and caprices. One of his freaks has 
been to break up the farms and destroy the homes of a great many 
— in order to make way for a magnificent new hunting lodge, 
so that 

now the fawn comes fearless down to drink 
Where late the mill-wheel clicked. 


Another of his misdeeds is the cruel coldness with which he treats 
his affianced bride, the daughter of the King of Aquitaine. Her 
father has died, and she is helpless in King Robert's hands. Her 
dower has been squandered in riot and extravagance; but the 
marriage is indefinitely postponed, and the poor Princess lives in 
melancholy seclusion, neglected and unvisited, while the King 
hunts, and revels, and surrenders himself to the fascinations of 
a light, intriguing Countess. One day the King, returning weary 
from the chase, falls asleep under the upbraidings of a faithful old 
councillor, Count Raymond. The monks in the adjoining monastery 
had just been singing the chant, “He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and hath raised up the humble”; and the King 
had boasted, with mocking defiance, that he at any rate was be- 
yond the reach of such menaces. The monks now cross the stage 
in a solemn procession, and when they have passed ‘the King is 
discovered still sleeping, in the same place, and in the same attitude, 
but changed from his former likeness, and in a mean and ragged 
attire.” His raze and horror as he gradually realizes the transfor- 
mation which has taken place are effectively depicted. His royal 
commands are received with ridicule. When confronted with the 
angel who has appropriated his figure and authority, his first im- 
pulse is to spring on him, but his arms hang powerless by his side. 
As he insists that he is King he is treated as a madman, and locked 
up in one of the dungeons of the castle. In the adjoining cell is a 
poor peasant whom he has himself imprisoned for having dared to 
present a petition setting forth the distress of the unhappy people 
whose houses had been pulled down over their heads. The two 
captives talk together, and the King is shocked to learn how he is 
execrated by his subjects, and that a plot has been formed to take 
his life. On reflection, however, it occurs to him that it will be his 
representative who will be killed ; so he encourages the design, and 
pledges his companion co oath to stab him on the first oppor- 
tunity. The scheme is baffled by the clemency of the angel, who 
not only releases the peasant, but gives him money, and promises 
compensation ‘to all who, like him, have been made homeless. The 
angel also orders the Princess Blanche’s dower to be restored to 
her, with a safe-conduct to go where she chooses, and then sues 
for the love which King Robert had scorned. King Robert’s eyes 
have now been opened. He has discovered the hollow servility of 
his former favourites, and also his own selfishness and cruelty ; his 
kinship with the commonest of humanity has been brought home 
to him, and he has learned humility and consideration for others. 
He has also been touched by the beauty and tenderness of the 
Princess, and would now be content to spend his life as her 
meanest servant. He is allowed to become himself again, and 
marries Blanche. There is scope for good acting in the trans- 
formation of the King and his conflicting emotions, and the 
incidents are skilfully handled. A Fool of the § i 
type, in quaint motley, enlivens the scene with his quips and 
snatches of song. In this play, as in the others, we get the 
—— of elevated artistic feeling and reserved power. 

he third piece, founded on a traditional story about Philip 
the Good, is a comedy in three acts, which is interesting as an 
example of the writer’s faculty of —_—o a certain nobility 
of treatment to a common subject. he tailor of Brussels is 


a ranting demagogue who, like Christopher Sly, is conveyed 
| -when reall to the palace, and made to ‘biliove Yoat he is the 
‘Duke. The height of Sly’s ambition was a pot of small 
| ale, but Peter Schenck is anxious to show that he could give a 
lesson to dukes if he had only the chance; and he is represented 
as a good fellow at bottom, for he in the end surrenders himself 
in order to save his confederates. His scheme of a successful 
insurrection is exquisite in its simplicity. Ordering the people 
to follow him, he will ride to the town hall:— 
there—all the guards being fled 

At noise of our approach—fall straight to work 

Upon the locks of the armoury, make them yield, 

Arm the whole following people, name ourselves 

The government of Brabant, and p’ i 

All taxes done away with. 
The confusion of mind of the vulgar democrat, who usually covets 
— he affects to denounce, is happily hit off in the following 

es :— 


Sit, gentlemen, and share the best we have ; 


Not spiced unwholesome viands such as load 
The tabies of the great—though, were right done, 
They should be common food for all mankind. 


The late Mr. J. S. Mill, in a letter to Fonblanque, speaks of 


certain politicians who are “Radicals because they are not 
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lords,” and the creed of this class is summed up in Peter's com- 
prehensive rule :— 

Who reckons dukes as good as other men 

Blasphemes the law of human brotherhood. 
Of course, when a tailor becomes a duke, he changes his views, 
and discovers that there is a great deal to be said in favour of 
taxes and wholesome severity of government. The “ foe of tyrants 
and of tyranny ” is discovered to be the foe of law and government. 
The sham Duke orders Peter Schenck into custody, “ but not 
to be much hurt.” Altogether the humour of the subject is 
delicately touched. 

The plays in this volume fully support the reputation which Mr. 
Ross Neil has already acquired, and will be read with pleasure by 
all who can appreciate tender and elevated poetry, as well as by 
those who relish the vividness of dramatic recital. We should, 
however, be glad to make the acquaintance of some of his works 
on the scene on which they are, if not intended, at least well fitted 
to be produced. 


RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH.* 


ie a short introduction prefixed to this interesting volume Miss 
Yonge remarks on the almost entire ignorance of the Eastern 
Church which till lately prevailed in our own country. Englishmen, 
as a rule, seemed unaware of its oe and were apt 
to divide Christendom roughly into Protestants and Catholics, 
of whom all the former were right and all the latter in deadly 
error. We remember hearing an elaborate discourse on the 
number of the saved, in which the preacher arrived at his final 
calculation by first eliminating all the heathen, then dividing the 
nominally Christian remnant into two classes, and summarily 
putting aside the Roman Catholics—of the Greek Church he had 
evidently never heard—till he came at last to diseuss the moral 
qualifications of the Protestant minority, from whom alone, as his 
hearers were distinctly given to understand, the ranks of the blessed 
would be hereafter recruited. We have advanced a little beyond that 
point now, though for most of us the Greek Church has stilla very 
shadowy existence. In a novel which had a considerable run two 
or three years ago, the heroine, on learning that a friend of hers con- 
templates marrying a Russian, observes to her husband, “Oh! how 
shocking ; why they are hardly Christians, are they?” to which 
he replies, after a few minutes’ reflection, “ Well, they don’t be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” It is true, indeed, that a warm sym- 
pathy for the Orthodox Church—not very warmly reciprocated 
—was expressed by the early Tractarians, who saw in it a valuable 
witness for primitive truth as distinguished from Romish cor- 
ruptions ; and we believe there has for some years past been a 
Society, calling itself the Eastern Church Association, established 
among us, with the view of effecting a closer union between the 
English and Eastern Churches. Still to the general public the 
rites and doctrines of the most ancient and inflexible of 
Christian bodies are at best a region of mystery, as was some- 
what amusingly illustrated the other day in the case of the 
auspicious event which is likely to do more than anything else to 
bring about a fuller Inowledge and more intelligent interest in the 
subject. If the Times’ Correspondent, who professed to be 
describing from personal observation the Royal marriage at St. 
Petersburg, had even glanced at such a ape sketch as that 
now before us, he would have been saved from some very strange 
ocular illusions. That the Russian Church, the rigid upholder 
of traditional orthodoxy, would admit Protestants as such to 
communion was on the face of it sufficiently improbable; but 
there was a sublime absurdity in the account of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh three times solemnly marching round the 
altar, and eachtime “receiving the Sacrament” afresh; the fact being 
that neither of them went near the altar or received communion 
at all. The ceremony thus travestied by the lively imagination of 
the Times’ Correspondent is described very clearly, together with 
the whole iage rite and its attendant cireumstances, in the 
fourth chapter of Madame Romanofi’s book, to which our readers 
may be referred. The Russian Church, as Miss Yonge reminds 
us, is a child of the Greek, Russia having been converted in the 
tenth century by missionaries from Constantinople. But it is, if 
not filti tor, certainly filta major ; for of the eighty million 
adherents of Orthodoxy nearly sixty millions are Russians, so that 
tically and politically the chief interest centres in the Russian 
hureh, though it is much the youngest of the Orthodox com- 
munities, and is now entirely independent both in form and in fact 
of all the four ancient Patriarchates, There was formerly a 
Patriarchate of Moscow, established with the sanction of the four 
(Ecumenical Patriarchs, but Peter the Great, a ukase of 
January 25, 1721, abolished it, and substituted the Most Hol 
Governing !as the supreme authority in the Russian Chure 
under himself. The Bishops who are members of this Synod take 
an oath of unconditional obedience to the Ozar, who is in fact 
the acting Patriarch of the Russian Church, and is supreme in all 
matters of eee though his doctrinal authority is limited 
the canonsof the ancient Councils ; and he is officially styled Head 
the Chureh. The four Patriarchs under the Turkish Empire 
are not perhaps much better off, as they are appointed, and liable 
to be de , by the Sultan. It was not necessary for the writer 
of a work on the Rites and Customs of the Russo-Greek Church 
to notice these facts, which must however be borne in mind in 


* Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. B 
H.C. Second Edition. Londor 
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forming an estimate of the ecclesiastical position of the Eastern 
Churches. But her readers might be tempted. to. forget, without 
a word of caution, that she is dealing with gne side only of Russian 
Church life, and that she has evidently been led to view it under 
the most favourable aspects. 

Madame Romanoff is an English lady, married toa Russian 
officer ; and, if not actually a member of the Chureh of her adopted 
country, she must at least be in the habit. of frequenting its services 


and cultivating the acquaintance of the Russian to whom 
she professes her “ deep obligations” for the help they have given. 
She must therefore be presumed to speak. with their authority, 


and to give what they would themselves desire to. be accepted as 
a correct account of matters ecclesiastical. We have. already said 
that it is on the whole a favourable view; but her descri 
tions—except in the case of ceremonies, which are very saleetaly 
explained—are often so sketchy as to stimulate rather than te 
satisfy a desire for fuller information. The book is thrown 
into the convenient shape of a series of short tales illustrating 
the seven Sacraments and other principal rites of the Church, 
which has the advantage of rendering it more attractive to the 
general reader, but also, of course—and that is not an unmixed 
benefit—of enabling the writer to make the structure of the nar- 
rative subservient to her own view of the facts. Let us take as 
a specimen the opening story of “ Roman the Reader,” which is 
the longest and altogether the most interesting in the book. It 
ineludes a detailed account of the Sacraments of Baptism and 
“ Baptismal Unction”—or, as we should say, Confirmation—which 
is administered in the Eastern Church to infants immediately after 
they are baptized, and of the Consecration of Churches, But its 
main interest to an ordinary reader will lie in the sketch, slight as 
it is, of clerical life and education as exemplified in the hero's 
career from childhood till his early death by a stroke of lightuing. 
One hears a good deal usually about the drunkenness and ignorance 
of the mass of the Russian clergy. Our author does “ not pre- 
tend to dispute that many are ignorant, given to much wine, and 
lovers of lucre,” but she considers that these failings are greatly 
exaggerated, and that Englishmen have formed their estimate from 
onesided stories of travellers much as Russians have generalized 
their conception of English schoolmasters from Diekens’s Squeers. 
We greatly desiderate a fuller and more explicit account of the 
training of youths destined for the ministry; but the impression 
left on our mind by the experiences.of Roman—who is represented 
as somewhat exceptional, both in character and atteinments—is of 
a system quite as narrowly exclusive as the Roman Catholic in the 
separation of the young seminarist from early boyhood, but with 
less care for moral safeguards. Lying and other schoolboy vices 
appear to be very prevalent among these neophytes, who are 

o said to be greatly addicted to “ malingering.” And the 
plan of making the priesthood hereditary, “ like the Levites, 
you know,” as Roman expresses it, is not likely to act satisfactorily. 
“We grow up,” he says, “with the conviction that Priests, 
Deacons, or Readers we must be. Our friends do not approve of 
our becoming laymen; many will not give their blessing to such 
sons as feel an insurmountable aversion to the Church—fancy 
that!” The intense repugnance of many of these youths for their 
destined career, often attested by running away from the seminary, 
does not look a hopeful sign. Nor are matters at all improved by 
the still more objectionable application of the same principle in 
the female line, through the commercial arrangement of priestly 
anioum, which appears, however, to have been forbidden by a 
recent Imperial ukase. We will let Roman explain it ;— 

“ And what do you mean by marrying for a *” 

“Do not you ier ? Oh, hat is one of nn te one of our ways of 
getting our maidens provided for. For instance, a Priest, with an un- 
married daughter, dies. Well, she may be a nice amiable girl that any one 
might be glad to have for a wife ; she may be elderly er ugly ; worse still if 
she be ill-tempered or in bad health. The Consistery knows every bride in 
the diocese ; besides, the mothers send petitions to the Wladika, begging that 
a bridegroom may be found for her daughter. The candidate for the place 
is informed that if he chooses to take the girl, the place is his; a mazried 
man gets a refusal at once—though, to be suve, if he knows that there is a 
bride there, he does not think of asking for it.” 

“Good God!” cried Michael, “ what an abuse! Go on brother! ” 

“The candidate thinks, ‘Who knows, perhaps the girl may please me,’ 
and off he sets, perhaps some hundreds of versts, to leek at her. ‘There are 
cases on record that candidates with mothers and erphan brothers and 
sisters on their hands have not been able to make up their minds to suck 
conditions. And the position of the poor girl—what must be her feelings ? 
Other candidates, just for the sake of ‘daily bread,’ as I say, marry cross 
old frights, for whom nobody sued during the lifetime of the father: and I 
— to imagine the domestic happiness that is to be expected. It isa 

“Ts it possible?” murmured Michael, shaking his head. 


The practical working of the system is illustrated a few pages 
further on by the example of Roman's schoolboy friend, Appolon :— 


Appolon informed Roman that he had a rich bride in view, an only 
daughter ; and that her papa was so fond of him that he had promised to 
~- up his place to him, on condition, of course, that he would marry the 

hter. man asked if she were pretty. 

“ M—— yes! that is, she’ll do well enough for us priests,” 

“Thou art not in love, brother ? ” asked Roman, smiling. 

“Not yet. Love, may it please your Reverence, is nonsense! But. I 
intend to be agreeable to her as soon as I have done with all this bother. 
I’ve no time to fall in love just now.” 


The ceremonies of Baptism and Unction—or Confirmation—we 
must leave our readers to study in Madame Romanoff’s pages ; 
they may feel thankful that immersion is no longer enforced in the 
West, when they learn that some priests are so unskilful in dis- 
charging their office that “ little innocents have been known to be 
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drowned at the very moment they were made Christians.” It is 
fair to add that such accidents are said to be of rare occurrence. 

We should gather from the chapter on “ Confession and Com- 
munion ” that here, as in almost every other point, there is no differ- 
ence of doctrine between the Greek and Latin Churches, but that 
there is just the variety of practice that might be expected from 
the statio and inelastic pt smnnorad of Eastern Christianity. The 
custom which became prevalent in an early, though not the earliest, 
age of frequenting the Sacraments only once a year, still prevails in 
Russia, and even the most devout never think of confessing and 
communicating oftener than twice. Children, from their baptism 
till the age of seven, when they make their first confession, 
communicate twice a year, with the chalice only. There has 
been nothing in the East corresponding to the Franciscan and 
Jesuit revivals. And indeed much of the life of Oriental 
Christianity looks like a petrifaction of primitive faith and worship, 
touching and venerable in its fidelity to the ancient type, but 
wanting in that power of adaptation to the changing needs and 
circumstances of the day which, even in its darkest periods, has 
marked the religious and ritual developments of the Latin Church. 
Whether we contrast the rival communions, so like at once and so 
unlike, in their liturgical, monastic, or popular religious systems, 
we are met with the same characteristic of rigid immobility in the 
East. And the distinction holds good equally in the domain of 
theology. The intense speculative energy, of which not Rome but 
Constantinople was the centre, which gave birth to the heresies 
and the Councils of the first eight centuries, has lain dormant for 
above a thousand years. John of Damascus in the eighth century 
was the last theologian of note in the Orthodox Church, and 
the iconoclastic policy of her rulers about the same period 
marks her suicidal rejection of the services of Christian art. 
These tendencies to a merely sterile conservatism have inevitably 
been strengthened by successive ages of religious and political 
isolation. A correspondence between the German Old Catholics 
and a Russian religious society which has lately been published 
in the newspapers illustrates very curiously that ingrained in- 
capacity to distinguish form from substance which has become 
almost a second nature in the Orthodox Eastern mind. But we 
may seem to be wandering from Madame Romanoff’s volume, 
though not from the thoughts which its perusal naturally sug- 
= One of the most interesting chapters is that on “ Adoption,” 
‘or which a peculiar and very beautiful rite, or “molében,” is pro- 
vided in the Russian service-books, but is apparently so seldom 
used that many of the clergy are oblivious of its very existence. 
A bereaved couple had however resolved to replace their lost 
children by adopting the son of a friend, a boy of seven years old, 
and desired to consecrate the new relationship by the ordinance 
of the Church. We must find room for the leading incidents of a 
ceremony which has no parallel, so far as we are aware, in any 
Western ritual. Mass has been celebrated and “infant Commu- 
nion ” administered to Mex with the chalice, and the ceremony 
then proceeds :— 


And now the closed royal Lge were opened, and Father Platon, with his 
Testament and cross, issued therefrom. Contrary to custom, Michaél 
Emilianovitch and his son ascended the steps of the amvon, and with lighted 
candles in their hands, made an obeisance to the ground, and crossed them- 
selves three times as the Priest chanted “ Blessed be our God, now, hence- 
forth, and for ever.” After a few short prayers and kondaks, the following 

rayer was read, with the distinct enunciation that has lately become, 
Pappily, so common, but which then was quite a new thing :— 

“O Lord our God! who through Thy beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
hast called us to be the children of God by Adoption, and the grace of Thy 
Holy Spirit, saying, ‘I will be a Father to him, and he shall be to Mea 
son ;’ O merciful Father and King, look down from heaven, Thy dwelling- 
place, on these Thy servants; and their natures (strangers to each other in 
the flesh) do Thou unite in the bonds of relationship as father and son, by 
Thy Holy Spirit ; confirm them in Thy love, bind them with Thy favour, 
bless them with Thy glory, strengthen them in Thy faith, preserve them for 
ever, and — that an unseemly word may never pass their lips ; and be 
Thou the rder of their vow, that even to the end of their lives their 
love be not broken, that they never fail in their duty to Thee, in whom all 
things living have life ; and make them heirs of Thy Kingdom. To Thee 
is due all honour, glory, and worship, to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, now, henceforth, and forever. Amen.” 

The Priest then turns his face towards the congregation, and says, “ Peace 
be to you all!” 

the Reader answers, for the congregation, “ And to thy spirit.” 

Priest. “ Bow your heads before the Lord.” (The congregation stand 
with bent heads while he reads this prayer.) 

“QO Almighty Father! the Creator of all things created, who in the first 
Adam didst institute relationship in the flesh, and by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloved Son, hast made us Thy children through grace, to Thee alone 
are all things known, even from the beginning. ‘ore Thee these Thy 
servants now bow their heads, and implore Thy blessing on the union as 
father and son that they have agreed on between themselves, trusting in 
Thee. And that by stedfastness in holiness of life they may be worthy of 
Adoption by Thee. In this, as in all things, be glorified Thy name, O 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now, henceforth, and for ever. Amen.” 

The Deacon, who was standing behind Max, now whispered to him, “Go 
and bow yourself down at your Papasha’s feet, Maxinka!” The child in- 
stantly submitted, and Michaél Emilianovitch placed his foot for one instant 
of time on his neck. (He did it so cleverly and quickly, that the dear 
little fellow never knew of it.) He then raised him to his feet again, and 
said, “This day thou art my son ; this day have I tten thee.” Accord- 

to the rubric, the newly-made father and son em and kissed each 
after these words. 

The usual benediction followed, and the family received the congratulations 
of the Priest. Michaél Emilianovitch placed Max’s little hand in his 
mother’s, and kissed her affectionately, wishing her joy ; and almost before 
she had | by ives, friends, and 

uaintances, the workmen ir wi to offer their tu- 
and to wish well to them. 


Tie number of English works conveying information about the | 


Russian Church is extremely limited, and there are still fewer 
likely to attract the notice of any but professed theologians. We 
can honestly recommend Madame Romanoff’s unpretending and 
very readable volume to the larger class who may, especially at 
this time, desire to learn something in an informal way of the 
religion of the new member of our Royal family. But they must 
remember that it is the work of a reverential admirer, if not of a 
convert, whose opportunities of personal observation as well as 
her sympathies have probably disposed her to dwell chiefly on the 
brighter side of things. But a little exaggeration in that direc- 
tion is at all events preferable to the vulgar bigotry of mere 
ignorant contempt. It is quite time that Voltaire’s famous sneer 
at our insular religion should be proved to be obsolete. 


LADY ANNA.* 


WN R. TROLLOPE must have had an object very superior in 
a\ his eyes to popularity, or even to general approval, when he 
indited a novel making Lady Anna, the daughter and wealthy 
heiress of an earl, marry a journeyman tailor (and, lest the reader 
should ever forget himself into the delusion that it is a master 
tailor, the full title is seldom spared hin), carrying along with her, 
moreover, the author's sympathies in so doing. And he is a tailorwho 
is nothing else than a tailor—not a prince in disguise, not a hero, 
not a poet, not even a demagogue, but a man who goes — 
to his work, coming home from it with hands hard aud black wit 
labour, and earning his thirty-five shillings a week; and withal an 
ill-conditioned tailor, with a “coarse mouth” and a very uncivil 
tongue in it, selfish, surly, ill-tempered, and dangerous, whom the 
heroine (we use the term conventionally) fears at least as much as 
she fancies. This is a sort of thing the reading public will never 
stand, except in a period of political storm and ferment. There 
are Radicals in the abstract, but a man must be embittered by 
some violent present exasperation who can like such disruptions of 
social order as this. Not all the cleverness and admirable portrait- 
painting shown in Felix Holt could make that story popular, or 
overcome its unpalatable plot, which Lady Anna follows in too 
many points to allow us to regard the similarity as entirel 
accidental. And yet Felix Holt, as compared with our tailor, is 
Hyperion to a satyr, and Esther has nobody to please but herself. 
In the interest both of male and female novel-readers we protest 
against Lady Auna’s match ; for their sensibility’s sake we expose 
at once the main feature of the story, that they may not be be- 
trayed unawares into reading what will probably leave a di 

able impression. Fiction at least as much as poetry should be the 
art of instructing by pleasing. The most tragic catastrophe 
pleases something in us when human nature performs its 
with credit; but who can be pleased here? Not middle-class 
readers midway between earls and artisans, determined at least to 
hold their own; not earls and countesses, unless they are disloyal 
to their order ; not tailors, if they are wise men, for what jo 
man wants a wife who is ashamed of him? and Mr. Trollope knows 
his art too well to pretend that his tailor can talk or look or behave 
himself on any occasion at all like a gentleman. He has indeed 
shirked, which we think a little cowardly, showing us his hero in 
the posture and surrounding circumstances of his calling, but we 
see him distinctly, though the words are not written, sitting at the 
wedding-breakfast ill at ease on the edge of his chair, embarrassed 
in his new clothes, awkward and sullen. 

We have heard it suggested that the plot of this story 
is the carrying out of a bet. Without accepting this solu- 
tion, it is clear that for some reason or other Mr. Trollope 
set himself the task of marrying an earl’s daughter to a tailor 
before he concerned himself with the how. The plot must 
have been an after consideration. He trusted his ingenuity to 
find the means. It was obvious that, if the young lady was 
to carry with her the reader's sympathy, she must be placed in 
exceptional circumstances to start with, and her extravagant views 
of constancy easily accomplished all the rest. It is a rule with some 
directors of conscience not to aim at universal perfection or at an 
equality of excellence, but to choose a icular virtue, and to 
exercise all the energies upon it ; to hold it perpetually before the 
mind's eye. It is thus that Mr. Trollope has in this instance directed 
the conscience of his genius. Constancy to a lover is the one virtue 
which is to supersede all others ; a promise once made, under what- 
ever circumstances, is to override every other consideration. Once, 
then, get the young lady to promise, and the thing is done. The 

er, however, is accustomed to consider that all our relations 
with our fellow-creatures imply tacit promises. Are there no bonds 
but spoken ones? Because a girl does not say in so many words 
to the Countess her mother, 1 promise not to marry a tailor, does 
she really break no understood long-standing promise when the 
wedding comes off? If not, then not only must the present frame- 
work of society be changed, which the line of the story would 
seem indeed to suggest, but the moral obligations of parents to 
their children are reduced to a minimum—a mere parish allowance 
as it were. But there is a recognition of such an unspoken promise 
in all concerned, whether author or lovers. Mr. Trollope cannot 
construct his story without the aid of falsehood and treachervus 
concealment. The young girl, at the bidding of her lover, keeps 
the engagement a ined a secret from her mother, not scrupling 
to tell lies when lies are necessary to keep up the deception. 
The plot is just such an impossible one as would grow out of 


* Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall. 187g 
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the origi design ; le all behave in the story as nobod 
mésalliance comes as a Nemesis for her own ambitious marriage, 
was daughter of Captain Murray, a thorough gentleman of good 
family, “one of the right Murrays,” living in a _ cottage 
near Keswick. Here she was found by Lord Lovel, a con- 
ventional wicked peer, who persuades the beautiful eS to 
marry him, though she is told he isa bad man. Very he 
ves to be; for six months after he has led her a bride out of 
a lethwaite Church, he tells her the marriage was not valid, as 
he a wife already in Sicily. She told her father, and one of 
the Murrays fought a duel for her ; but shortly afterwards the father 
dies, the Murrays become suspicious of her claims (without any 
reason as it seems), and we soon find her so reduced in circum- 
stances and so desolate that an old master tailor who takes up her 
cause because he hates the aristocracy is her only friend. He 


ds all his savings, some six thousand pounds, in a prosecu- 
r ag for bigamy, which ends in the absent atl being acquitted 
and the Countess being 


legally acknowledged to be Lady 
Lovel. It might be supposed that under these circumstances 
old Mr. Thwaite would ‘not be her only friend; but so it is, and 
her little girl is brought up in his house, casings great deal of her 
rank, and called Lady Anna, but still living oe on her old 
friend ; who perseveres in the lady’s cause, which indeed is so good 
a one that we never quite understand how nobody believes in her 
Countess, training her daughter in th 
@ poor unsuspicious Co er daughter in the 
high bape whieh fill her own bosom, is little aware that an 
engagement has been formed between the yo irl and Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor’s son. So utterly unconscious indeed is she (and 
what depths of — does this imply !) that she allows Daniel, 
who has come up from Keswick to London to work with a tailor 
in Wigmore Street, to take lodgings for her and her daughter in the 
same house, of which he has a room on the top floor. Let who 
would question Lady Lovel’s claims, he and his father had main- 
tained Seat, and as a boy he had fought many battles at Keswick 
maintaining Lady Anna’s right to her title. He was a reader and 
“no dolt,” and yet it does not seem to be thought dishonourable 
in him that he should get the girl’s secret promise to marry him. 
His contempt for the aristocracy is assumed to clear him from 
such reproaches. Here in these lodgings it occurs to Lady Lovel 
that her daughter ought not to be calling the tailor Daniel. Lady 
Anna blushes, and argues how good he had always been to them. 
Lady Lovel is quite willing to acknowledge her obligations. She 
is grateful ; but still insists upon “ Mr. Thwaite ”; and just o 
a hint to old Thwaite, with which the old man is offended. Now 
here, again, the tailors—father and son—strike us as pushing the 
view of gratitude strangely far. If the old man advanced his 
money to prove her a countess, the mere fact of success ought 
to have told him that equality between them was impossible. 
And where is the generosity, if, believing her a countess and 
her daughter an heiress, Daniel thinks his father’s services 
justify him in securing the daughter as his own prize? In 
the meanwhile a bevy of London lawyers are busy with the 
trial which yee Rey Lovel from her retirement. Her hus- 
band, the wicked Earl, is dead, and the title goes to a distant heir, 
but not the fortune amassed in various securities. The dying Earl 
had left his money to a mistress, but he was proved to be mad at 
the time, so the will was set aside; but the young Earl has a more 
formidable antagonist in Lady Anna, whose legitimacy it is his 
policy to dispute. He is an honourable young fellow, with no 
wish to deprive anybody of their rights; but an earldom cannot be 
maintained with credit on a thousand a year, which is all that 
comes to him unless, as he takes for ted, the Countess can 
have been proved to be no wife. Sir William Patterson, Solicitor- 
General, is engaged on his side; Serjeant Bluestones is employed 
for the Countess; the junior counsel and the attorneys are all 
described in Mr. Trollope’s manner, and play their several — 
which are very honest parts, for he is a sympathizer and friend of 
lawyers of every branch. The perspicacious and bland Sir William 
soon discovers that his client has not a leg to stand upon, and 
suggests, as the best thing for all parties, that a marriage should 
be arranged between the young people now opposed to one another. 
A t deal of sounding goes on on both sides. The yo 
Earl's friends recoil at first, not believing in the girl’s rights, pe 
having heard rumours (rife in Keswick, though unheard by the 
Countess) that she was in love with the tailor. Sir William, who 
has heard the rumours also, and backs the Earl against him, 
replies, “I am told that she is very lovely, and that pains have 
been taken with her education,” and he carries his point so 
far that the young Earl consents to call on the Countess 
and her daughter. On her part Lady Lovel is more than 
willing for such a compromise. She has a preliminary meeting 
at the attorney’s chambers with the young man, and then 
announces the proposal to her daughter, who can only say “It is 
impossible.” Still the mother only takes this for maiden reluctance 
and her natural objection to be merely wooed for her money; and the 
young Earl calls, and conducts himself — pleasantly, ~— 
the young lady as his undoubted cousin, and impressing her wi 
the charm of his appearance and manner. After this it is arranged 
that she shall pay a visit to the Earl’s uncle, a Yorkshire rector, who 
is most reluctant to receive such a visitor, but persuaded into it by 
the lawyers and ladies and the young Earl himself. Lady Anna goes 
down attended by a maid and dressed for the first time in accord- 
ance with her rank, the lawyers having granted money for the 
purpose out of the estate. She has time to get acquainted and to 


win favour with the family before the Earl arrives upon the scene. 
In manner, diction, and all the etceteras of young ladyhood she 
takes equal rank with all Mr. Trollope’s heroines. It is intended 
that the young Earl should find interest and inclination agreed. 
He really likes her, and she seems to like him. If it were not 
that we know Mr. Trollope of old, it would seem possible that she 
might find her liking for the tailor an illusion, but we know there 
is no help for her. 

The best part of the book is the young Earl’s courtship, which 
stands, as far as words and manners go, in very favourable contrast 
with his rival’s; and she likes it too, He really has every reason to 
think himself in the way of success ; but when the actual proposal 
comes she starts to her feet and tells him —— eS Daniel 
Thwaite the tailor, though not without some shame and some regret.. 
And thus the terrible news bursts upon her mother, who, however, 
cannot at first believe her own powerlessness. Hitherto her 
daughter has seemed submissive and obedient; now, following 
blind instinct or higher duty—we are not told which—she transfers 
all submission and obedience to Daniel. The mother entreats and 
storms, kneels and raves by turns, but as her fury grows so does 
her daughter’s obstinacy. The more everybod es the mon 
she is resolved. At length, with a view to robbing the wretched 
mother of even the reader’s a pe Mr. Trollope puts into 
her hands the inevitable pistol with which he cuts short so many 
shoots at and lodges ball in his 
shoulder. Such magnanimity as is shown in not delivering over 
to the police the mother of his future wife and the woman he 
has driven mad, he shows. The Countess is panic-struck and 
hors de combat through her own deed. Daniel gives Lady Anna 
to understand that her mother has wounded him, and she walks off 
straightway to his lodgings to nurse him, for by this time the 
Countess, restored to fortune, has removed from the roof which 
once covered them both. An arrangement is made of the property, 
by which a fair share is allowed to the Earl, who is assured by his 
lawyers that it is fit and fair that he should take it. The Countess 
has already repaid Daniel principal and interest of the money 
borrowed from his father ; he has thrown up work, and, as far as nine 
thousand pounds and an idle life can make him such, is a gentle- 
man. The Earl considers himself bound, in return for Lady 
Anna’s liberality towards himself in money matters, to be civil to 
his rival, and asks him to call upon him to receive the renuncia- 
tion of the lady’s hand; and moreover persuades his reluctant 
uncle to allow the marriage to take place from his house, and to 
give the bride away. The Solicitor-General expects that Daniel 
will some day get into Parliament ; awkward particulars will soon 
be forgotten; and the world will call it a happy marriage. Young 
ladies are found glad to be bridesmaids; “ things them- 
selves”; the only one who stands out is the unreasonable mother, 
who refuses the sanction of her presence. This does not, however, 
much affect the bride, who is serenely happy in her choice. The poor 
Countess asks the Earl who ought to have been her son-in-law to 
rent to her the gloomy mansion where the miseries of her life began. 
Lady Anna and her husband go off to Australia, and so we take 
leave of them; but not a final leave, for the concluding words 
contain a promise which possibly throws some light on the purpose 
of the present volumes :—“ Of the further doings of Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite and his wife, Lady Anna—of how they travelled and saw 
many things; and how he became perhaps a wiser man—the 
present writer may, he hopes, live to tell.” Through their means 
then we are to learn more than Mr. Trollope’s published observa- 
tions have hitherto told us of social life at the Antipodes. 


ARNOLD ON PRUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL. LEGISLATION.* 


bigs republishing the German part of his Schools and Universities 
on the Continent Mr. Matthew Arnold has taken occasion to 
compare the Prussian ecclesiastical legislation, so far as it bears on 
the relation between religion and the higher education, with the 
attempts at legislating on the same subject which have from time 
to time been made in Ireland. We entirely agree with Mr. Arnold 
that Englishmen, more perhaps than almost any other civilized 
nation, need the criticism of “a disinterested literary class—a class 
of non-political writers, having no organized and embodied set of 
supporters to please, simply setting themselves to observe and re- 
port faithfully, and looking for favour to those isolated persons only 
scattered through all the communities whom such an attempt ma: 
interest.” The reason why Englishmen need this so especially is 
that the statesmen by whom their laws are for the most part made 
are not really free to act. The measures they introduce are not those 
which they think the best ; oe are those which they think good 
enough to be worth passing, and not too good to have a fair chance 
of passing. In order to slip into a Bill as much of what they think 
right and expedient as they can, they have to coax and humour 
the prejudices of their followers as matters which they 
have designedly left out of it. For a similar reason Englishmen 
rarely hear the truth about the practice of foreign nations upon 
points on which it is opposed to their own, politicians and news- 
papers always trying to exhibit this practice “by a side which 
may make their own followers feel proud and comfortable rather 
than humiliated and uneasy.” Mr. ld finds examples of this 
temper in Exeter Hall and in the Times. The one praises Prince 
Bismarck because, “like England at its best moments, he 
restrains Romanism.” The other congratulates its fellow-country< 


* Hi Schools and Universities in Germany. Matthew Arnold, 
DCL London, Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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men that they are strong enough to leave Ultramontanes to the 
contact of free discussion, instead of being compelled, like Prince 
Bismarck, to have recourse to measures of repression. Even the 
journals which are most opposed to Prince Bismarck over-praise 
yland by implication, because they argue as though parallel 
legislation in England would consist in compelling Roman Catho- 
lic priests to take degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, thereby imply- 
ing that Prince Bismarck has been guilty of an aet of tyranny 
ich, in his own country, every Englishman would repu- 
diate. According to Mr. Arnold, the real difference between 
Prince Bismarck’s policy towards the Prussian Roman Catholics 
and the policy of successive English Governments towards Irish 
Roman Gatholies is this, that Prussia, before compelling Roman 
@atholie candidates for orders to attend Universities, gave them 
Roman Catholic Universities to go to, while England, though 
leaving Roman Catholic candidates for orders free to attend Uni- 
versities or not, steadily refuses to give them Roman Catholic 
Universities to go to. Herein he thinks Prince Bismarck 
shows himself a statesman, while English Governments show 
themselves the slaves of a current and irrational prejudice. 
The one values culture, and insists that men who are to exercise 
important public functions shall have undergone the discipline 
which ordinarily brings culture. The other despises culture, and 
does not care whether men who are to exercise im t public 
functions have it or go without it. The one interferes with the 
freedom of the Roman Catholic clergy, but only so far as to ensure 
that their teaching shall be the best and most intelligent which 
their Church can supply; the other refuses to Roman Catholic 
the means of making their. teaching intelligent even up 
to the level allowed by their Church. “ Prince Bismark’s prin- 
ciple is, that a man who exercises an important public function 
in dealing with men’s minds should exercise it with the light, help, 
and discipline of the best culture which the nation has to give.” 
The principle of the English Government is, “ that for the future 
we must not in Ireland endow religion in any way whatever.” 
The success of the two policies will depend in the long run on the 
roy truth and worth of these two principles. 
first inquiry which itself is whether Mr. Arnold’s 
account of Prince Bismarck’s principle fairly represents it. As 
against the would-be complimentary nonsense often talked in this 
country about the Prussian ecclesiastical legislation, it certainly 
does. The popular English identification of Prince Bismarck’s 
policy with the policy of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth would be 
comic if it were not discredita For a generation and a half 
English Liberals have been accustomed to boast that we have got 
Tid of the last shreds of Tudor legislation, but they seem to think 
that to get into our cast-off clothes isa real advance for Prussia. 
What a blessing it would be if an English journalist would think 
for a moment what sort of opinion Germans are likely to form of a 


nation whose public writers gravely congratulate them that they 
are not more than three centuries behind England! But as against 
reasonable criticism of Prince Bismarck’s policy Mr. Arnold's posi- 


tion is not quite so unassailable :— 
To interpose [he says] somewhere between the private seminary and the 
= cure of and ef the University . . . 
reasonable. It is true the Roman Catholics have the right to certain 
guarantees in the matter, They have a right to demand that the Univer- 
sity shall not be made an engine of Protestant or of anti-religious pro- 
carey that the seminarist shall not be put in the hands of the enemies 
’ professors for t y; ilosophy, history Roman 
Catholics. This being guaranteed, I think the State may reasonably impose 
University studies as a preliminary to orders, and that it may fairly hope 
to obtain, with time, the approbation of its Roman Catholic members them- 
selves to its doing so. The reasonable ones will be brought to approve first, 

but the mass will come in time. 

It is true that the law of the 11th of May, 1873, requires that 
every priest appointed to an ecclesiastical function shall have 
the final examination at the end of a jum course, 
ve gone through a three years’ course of divinity at a German 
State University possessing a Catholie theological faeulty, and at 
the close of this latter course have passed an examination in general 
knowledge conducted by State Commissioners. But in the dioceses 
where there is no University answering to this description 
a course of study at the diocesan seminary, provided it 
be approved by the Minister of Public Worship, is accepted as a 
substitute. In Prussia, Breslau and Bonn are the only Univer- 
sities which possess a Catholic Coats of theology, so that, except 


lectures, so that the amount of general culture which he acquires 
need not be very much more than qualifies for matriculation at the 

niversity studies were i between the private 
seminary and the public to the rea- 
sonable requirements of Roman Catholies which Mr. Arnold attri- 
butes to Prince Bismarck would still exist only in theory. Pro- 
bably if the conflict with the Ultramontanes had been fought 
before the Vatican Council, or if the Vatican decrees had been 
by Roman Catholics, such praise would have 
just. Prince Bismarck has certain ends in 


view, and so far as tenderness to the reasonable or even’ the un+ 
reasonable requirements of Roman Catholics is consistent with the 
attainment of these ends he is perfectly willing to show it.. But one 
of these ends happens to be the extension of a certain amount of 
rotection to that section of Roman Catholics which rejects the 
Jatican decrees, and this section is strongly represented in the 
professorial class. In theory, therefore, Prince Bismarek concedes 
that the seminarist must not be put into the hands of the enemies 
of his faith; that his University shall be a Roman Catholie 
University; and his professors for theology, philosophy, and 
history Roman Catholics. But the Old Catholics claim to be 
Roman Catholics equally with, or even more strictly than, the 
Ultramontanes; and as the Prussian Government is not prepared 
to reject this pretension, excommunicated professors are allowed 
to retain their chairs both at Bonn and at Breslau. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities may therefore plead that their seminarists, in 
spite of Prince Bismarck’s protestations, are put into the hands of 
the enemies of their faith. In this way the Prussian Government 
is placed in a dilemma. To admit the plea is to admit by 
implication that the ecclesiastical authorities have a right to 
depose and excommunicate Old Catholic professors. To reject: it 
is to insist’ upon the ecclesiastical authorities recognizing as 
Roman Catholics men whom they consider as much enemies of 
their faith as Protestants themselves. If Ultramontane or Vatican- 
ist were substituted for Roman Catholic as the description of the 
University to be interposed between the private seminary and the 
publie cure of souls, Mir. Arnold would probably be right in his 
view that the State may fairly hope to obtain, with time, the ape 
probation of its Roman Catholic members in making Universit 
studies a preliminary to orders. As it is, the case is different. 
Mr. Gladstone, having the right of appointing Catholic professors in 
a Catholic University, had refused to dismiss a professor who had 
conformed to the Church of England, on the ground that, the 
Church of England being a branch of the Catholic Church, the 
professor in question had not ceased to be a Catholic, a good 
deal would have been said about his incurable love of casuistry, 
and much ingenuity would have been displayed in tracing it to the 
ecclesiastical influences under which he was brought up. What 
would be casuistry in Mr. Gladstone is in Prince Bismarck only a 
robust indifference to moral subtleties. No one imagines that his 
conscience can ever act except in harmony with the best secular 
lights of the time. 

It is not necessary to go very far in Mr. Arnold’s preface to dis- 
cover that Prince Bismarck is chiefly dear to him as a new stick 
with which to beat his old enemies, the Dissenters. The principle 
that the State should have nothing to do with religion depends, he 
says, on further propositions advanced respectively by Secularists 
and Nonconformists. The Secularist wants to sever all connexion 
of the State with relicion, because “ religion as it exists is merely 
another name for obscurantism and superstition.” The Non- 
conformist wants the State to have nothing to do with religion, 
because he holds all religions except his own to be false, and any 
complicity on his part with the endowment of them to be wicked. 
Mr. Arnold’s answer to the Secularists will not meet with much 
criticism in this country, for here Secularists in the Continental 
sense of the term are ‘Dat a small minority. It is a mistake, he 
says, to treat religion as a disease which wiil die out if it be not 
fostered. It is a natural human need which will satisfy itself, and 
the more it is dissociated from the public life of a country the 
stronger what is faulty and mischievous in it tends to become. 
His answer to the Dissenters embodies a conclusion the recogni- 
tion of whieh would have gone far to save the Liberal party from 
its recent disaster :— 

After all one must ask, where the public action is concerned in what 
a man’s conscience commands or forbids, whether the conscience com- 
mands or forbids reasonably. . + To profess an opinion or 
adopt a practice for oneself can reasonably be said to engage one’s 
conscience ; to pay a tax laid by the majority for an institution which the 
opinion or practice of the majority leads them to adopt can engage the 
conscience only if what is instituted is plainly flagitious. Violent men 
easily allege, no doubt, that all opinion or practice at variance with their 
own is flagitious and pernicious. But here the public at large is the judge, 
and more and more assumes the right of judging, whether this right is 
sustainable. 

As regards. the objection of Dissenters to pay a school rate 
which may indirectly support the Church of England, we agree 
with Mr. Arnold that the public are more and more coming to 
perceive that it “is not reasonable ” ; and that “the proper answer to 
it, instead of turning up one’s eyes and saying ‘ How very grievous!’ 
is ‘Then you ought not to feel your conscience violated by it.’” 
The reason of this is that the great majority of the people of 
England do not believe the Church of Iingland to be “ plainly 
flagitious,” and that the majority even of the Dissenters do not 
believe it either. But as regards the Roman Catholic Church we 
do not feel so sure. The ordinary English Protestant must be 
greatly enlightened and humanized before he will believe with Mr. 
Arnold that Roman Catholicism is, “ like Protestantism itself, an 
essay in religion, an approximation.” So long as he regards it as 
a “ heathenish superstition,” University edueation in Ireland will 
continue a difficulty for English statesmen. One section of poli- 
ticians resents the doctrine that Iveland must be governed in 
aecordance with Irish ideas; another and larger section insists on 
so narrowing Imperial ideas as to make them purely and exclu- 
sively English. tween these two fires what can a Government 
do but sit still and hold up Mr. Arnold’s hands while he strives to 
make Dissenters national instead of sectarian ? 


— 


| 
between the private seminary and the public cure of souls. On the | ; 
contrary, the training of the private seminary is accepted as sufli- 
cient over the larger part of the kingdom. And since the studies at 
these seminaries cannot by any action of the Government be per- 
manently raised to the University level, Prince Bismarck’s scheme | 
deserves less credit for enlightenment and love of culture than | 
Mr. Arnold is disposed to accord to it. Even where the priest | 
does go to a University, he is only bound to attend the theological 
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KINGSLEY ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION.* 

pyPALtTa and Education is the title given by Canon Kingsley 
to a collection of articles and popular lectures taking a 
rather wider range of subjects than is implied in the name. Some 
of the chapters, at least, can hardly be described as directly 
educational or sanitary without using those words in a rather 
loose sense. But one must not look at titles too closely; and we 
may admit that the book has a certain 4 dependent rather 
upon the spirit than upon the substance. . Kingsley’s teach- 
ing differs in certain ge from that of former times; he has 
become perhaps a little tamer than he was in his earlier moods, 
and is dis to take a rather more cheerful view of things in 
general. Whether he has lost in force what he has gained in 
discretion is a question which we need not discuss. Amidst various 
changes we have no difficulty in recognizing the same tendencies. 
The arch leader of the sect of Muscular Christians has allowed 
some of his characteristic tenets to drop a little into the shade. 
There is, indeed, a time of life, from which we fear that Mr. 
op cannot be far removed, at which the merits of violent 
ily exercise become rather less — than of old. Few men 
can be undergraduates in spirit for more than twenty years or 
so, and a man who has fairly taken his de in mind as well 
as in the flesh recognizes the fact that, even for sanitary purposes, 
all the lessons of life are not summed up in the code of athletic 
training. Mr. Kingsley, however, has rather widened his teaching 
than abandoned its principles. If his —— learnt in former 
days the vital importance of rowing, running, hunting, and fishing, 
they are now invited to study in a more scientitic spirit the 
neral conditions of physical health. The habit of taking exercise, 
it need hardly be said, is only one of those conditions, and there 
are others more important in themselves and much more deserving 
the attention of the great bulk of the population. It is difficult 
indeed to overrate the importance of sound teaching upon such 
ints. Political economists may preach to us of the “ inexorable 
ws of supply and demand,” and enforce the Malthusian doctrine 
of population. Politicians may settle the best forms of constitu- 
tion and show how to regenerate mankind by the help of ballot- 
boxes. Nay, theologians may confute heretics and extirpate 
infidelity. All the lessons inculcated by such reformers may be 
very good in their way; and if our teachers were a little better 
amongst themselves, they might doubtless succeed in doing 
us a great deal of good. But it implies no disrespect if we add 
that all their teaching is pretty sure to be thrown away if it is 
bestowed upon a physically degenerating race. People will not grow 
wiser and betterifthey are becoming moresickly, nervous, and stunted. 
Vigorous vitality is a more important condition of the success of a 
race in the great struggle for existence than even the most admir- 
able assortment of theoretical principles. The Tocquevillesand other 
litical observers are very apt to overlook this tolerably obvious 
t. They are so absorbed in judicious speculations upon the 
effect of enlarging the suffrage that they forget to inquire whether 
men’s chests are increasing in girth and their digestion acting more 
healthily. And 404 the last line of inquiry may surely be the most 
important. It been said, for example, that the native 
Americans have worse constitutions than their forefathers; and 
that they are even dying out, instead of multiplying, like the early 
colonists. If so, they are paying a very heavy price for the blessings 
of a Republican Constitution. Nor can we afford to look on with 
indifference. Englishmen are being daily congregated more closely 
into towns; and many observers have told us, and have supported 
their statements by formidable statistics, that the town population 
is lamentably inferior in stamina to the beef-eating Briton of 
Mr King dila such th d 

. Ki y dilates upon topics wi + emphasis, an 
they well deserve all which he give He 
does not share the gloomy views of Mr. Ruskin, who seems to think 
that our manufactories and coal-mines, and other abominations, 
are taking us straight to perdition. Mr. Kingsley rather holds that, 
on the whole, though with many drawbacks, we are really an im- 
pre ement upon our forefathers. But the drawbacks are decidedly 
. He tells us, for example, in a paper called “ Nausicaa in 
London,” how he took a walk asl h the streets after visiting the 
marbles of the British Museum. y hen the marvellous per- 
fection of the old Greek type, he seems to have become for the 
moment a muscular Pagan rather than a muscular Christian. 
And it must be granted that the drop from the ideal beauty of an 
ancient statue to the concrete ugliness of modern Londoners is a 
rather severe one. Here and there he might meet one of the 
healthy English girls whose slightly exuberant beauty excites the 
ridicule andthe envy of Parisians. But these girls, he thinks, were 
country-bred ; and it was painful to eyes accustomed to stalwart 
peasant women “to remark the exceedingly small size of the 
average young woman.” There was a want of the large frames 
which can support healthy brains as well as large muscles. Then he 
groaned, as he well might groan, over high heels, and chignons, and 
tight stays, and compared the victims of those atrocities to the 
passing gipsy with stately elastic step and swinging hip. And he 
goes on to meditate upon the effects of drinking too much tea and 
reading too many flimsy novels, and general craving for false ex- 
citement and unhealthy stimulants; and asks, not very hopefully, 
whether our young women brought up in such fashions will be 
much the better for having a little Latin and Greek drilled into 
them under the name of higher education. He takes some com- 


* Health and Education. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. London : 
Isbister & Co. 1874. 


as sanitary, reformation. 


fort from the fact that the Ladies’ College near Cambridge has set 
up a swimming-bath ; but we fear that girls in all classes ‘have 
still very few opportunities of receiving a physical education suited 
to 

. Kingsley, however, would certainly agree that, even if yo 
ladies could be taught football, cricket, and boxing as a bo 
swimming, there would still remain much to be done. The ques- 


tion, in fact, is most urgent for the classes to whom such modes 


a are not = easily attainable. Mr. Kingsley there- 
ore insists, amongst other suggestions, u the propriety of 
to be lectures, he tells us, about tissues, iration, digestion, 
absorption, secretion, and the structure of the nervous system. 
There should, moreover, be lectures on the-mode in which disease 
is generated and diffused; on the advantages of pure air, water, 
drainage, and ventilation. To one obvious objection 
he replies that we ought to have female lecturers upon 
all these subjects. That, however, is a matter of detail. No- 
body, we presume, would deny that the population might be 
much better off if people understood the general conditions of 
health in any tolerable degree, and were prepared to act upon their 
knowledge. This last clause, we fear, suggests a “considerable 
difficulty. After all, we may doubt whether the existence of lectures. 
on physiology in every town and village in the kingdom would 
necessarily make much difference to the general health. Talk 
about tissues and secretions may be amusing as long as it is novel ; 
but it goes but a very little way to enco cleanliness and 
sobriety. There are some laws of health which are so obvious 
that even the dullest are acquainted with them; but the lesson, 
however impressive, seems to produce the smallest possible effect. 
There is not a ragged good-for-nothing lounging about in London 
in-palaces who does not know ectly well that drunkenness is 
a bad thing for his health, and that gin in large doses is simply’a 
slow poison. If all the physiologists in England were to exhibit 
the pathology of intoxication in the most striking colours, it would 
not make his conviction clearer, and therefore, it may be i. 
it would not prevent him from taking a single glass of gin. It 
may be very pleasant to hear a philosopher proving in silebtase- 
room that breathing pure air is a matter of some importance to 
the human frame; but he will hardly induce a miserable hearer to 
screw out another penny a night that he may occupy a better room 
in a lodging-house. The arguments of mi and vice are so 
terribly strong that it is to be feared that scientific lecturmg will 
— ut a feather in the balance. Unhealthy practices are wn- 
oubtedly fostered by ignoranee ; but it is ignorance of a kind: which 
ean hardly be removed by this charmingly easy remedy. We have 
to make men prudent, temperate, cleanly, and that, we fear, will be 
rather a long business. We do not indeed sup: that Mr. 
Kingsley would differ from us upon this point. He has been a 
professor and a preacher, and can estimate the efficacy of sermons 
and lectures. In another way, it is true, a spread of some know- 
ledge of physiology may be useful; and upon this Mr. Kingsley 
has much to say. Legislators may be impressed if the people are 
sluggish, and to improve the conditions under which our 
neighbours live is to give them a greater chance of moral, as well 
The im ce of securing good water 
and air is coming to be better understood, and we have been 
told that an era of sanitary legislation is about to open. If so, 
Mr. Kingsley will have much to say that is worth hearing as to 
itimate ends and means. 

e have not, however, spaee to follow him, and will only add 
that perhaps the most interesting part of this volume for other then 
sanitary reformers is the conclusion. These interesting cha 
are devoted to the lives of George Buchanan, Rondelet, the French 
naturalist, and Vesalin, the anatomist. They are lively accounts 
of remarkable men. 


HONE’S CALENDARS.* 


N the later half of the nineteenth century the enormous multi- 

plication of books has tended to dull the gratitude which was 
felt towards such collectors and compilers as Hone in the first half 
of it. Modern readers dipping into the portly and solid volumes 
which Mr. Tegg has put forth anew continually find that a reference 
to an obsolete custom, a quaint epigram, or an odd character, is met 
by some elder of the age of the century with the remark that.it is 
an old story—‘ You might have found it in Hone’”’ There can 
be no doubt that Hone’s calendars of sports, customs, pastimes, 
manners, and ceremonies made a deep impression on his contempo- 
raries, whose general reading was extremely limited. In our 
own days, however, they have till now been little more than .a 
name, except to a few persons imbued with old traditions, or 
shrewd enough to know the profit of digging in such .a quarry. 
Although there is to some extent a diflerence in aim and 
purpose, it is impossible not to detect a kindred form and 
fashion in our modern Notes and Queries, and more espe- 
cially in the monthly publication entitled Long Ago, now in the 
second year of its existence. There is, however, a still closer 
resemblance between Hone’s books and the two volumes of the 
Book of Days compiled and published by the brothers Chambers. 
There must be some secret of perennial attraction in a kind of 
work which has such a tendency to repeat itself successfully ; and 


* The Everyday Book, the Table Book, and the Year Book of Daily 
Recreation and Information. By W. Hone. New Edition. 4 vols. 
London: William Tegg. 1873. 
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the recent republication of the original models will at least afford 
an opportunity of women | this secret, if it does not, as is ~ 
sible, instal the resuscitated Hones in a more honourable p 
among books of reference in our libraries. 

Perhaps in his own day the daring publisher, who was pro- 
secuted by the Government for his irreverent and profane parodies, 
may have set more store on the political works which opened the 
way to martyrdom for his opinions than on the pleasant and in- 
structive contributions to literature which Mr. Tegg has repub- 
lished. The parodies, however, are forgotten except by the few 
who collect samples of a type of literature which never ranked par- 
ticularly high, while the calendars, which in their time were praised 
by Southey as doing “ good service in an important department,” 
and not less handsomely commended by Charles Lamb, appear to be 
entering on a new lease of e- According to Hone’s state- 
ment the Everyday Book was begun on New Year's Day in 1825, and 
finished in the last week of 1826. The Table Book followed 
quickly, and was designed, according to its projector, to furnish a 
volume of agreeable reading which should always be out of the 
bookcase, always so welcome and in request that it might, “if 
the old window-seats had not gone out of fashion, be 
called a parlour-window book.” In keeping with this pro- 

e, it contains more stories and poetry than its predecessor, 
although still preserving the calendar arrangement, and moulding 
itself to the convenience of our national feasts and holidays. The 
Table Book seems to have been finished at the close of 1828; and 
the Year Book, which was the last of the series, like its fellows 
and yet with a difference, was published in 1832, a year or two 
before William Hone and his family became members of a Chris- 
tian congregation, and abjured the irreligion with which his 
tastes and sympathies seem so ill-assorted. These dates will 
of course suggest the old-fashioned flavour of the volumes. We 
catch glimpses in the Year Book of a pre-Victorian England, 
when the waybill of the Norwich coaches in January was a most 
satisfactory and trustworthy bill of fare of the season with regard 
to a game; when philanthropy was so little out of its 
infancy that, apropos of Sir John Hawkins’s traffic in negro slaves 
in 1563, the editor informs his readers that “ vigorous efforts are in 
pro to redeem our country from the nation-sinking sin of a 
lenis human beings”; and when toll-houses, now either defunct 
or else cheap and mean to a degree, were thought worthy, as that 
at Stanmore, engraved in p. 86 of the Table Book, of a frontage 
ornamented by Grecian pillars, and a superincumbent cupola, illu- 
minated in dark nights as a guiding star to drivers. It is possible 
that herein may consist for many the attraction of these volumes, 
which, indeed, up to the time of their publication, would form 
a trustworthy authority as to manners, customs, and national as 
well as local features. 

But it is hard to say in what kind of information within their 
scope and range these volumes are deficient. We tested the merits 
cal te fulness of information of the Everyday Book not very long 

, in connexion with a recent Handbook of Weather Folk-Lore. 
But in a hundred other paths of observation and curiosity, help, 
illustration, and corroboration may be gathered from the calendars 
before us. To take one or two comprenensive subjects of more or 
less interest, what do a A yield us on such topics as dendrology 
and centenarianism ? . Hone’s pedestrian topographers seem 
to have had a commission to report fully any phenomena in tree- 
growth presenting themselves in their rambles, and to have done 
their duty con amore. In the Year-Book we find an engraving 
and full particulars of the old oak growing in the ruined wall of 
the ancient Abbey of Boxley, near the town of Maidstone (pp. 120-1); 
a record of the very ancient yew-tree, said to have been planted 
in the time of William the Conqueror, and to have seen the rise 
fall cf beside it at Windlesham, in 

urrey (p. 369). It is not, of course, anything more, to judge b 
the than the literal “ body dismal yew,” 
such, its girth is twelve feet ata yard from the ground. Two 
ancient fig-trees, said to have been planted in Lambeth Palace 
gardens by Cardinal Pole in 1558, or thereabouts, find full com- 
memoration in pp. 459-60; and if these gardens have not since 
Hone’s day suffered from the London smoke to any very serious 
extent, there should still be seen there, besides the ancient ane, 
of the white-fig kind, remarkable specimens of the occidental plane, 
the Carolina sumach, the three-thorned acacia, and the Catalpa 
syringefolia. The engraving and description (at pp. 216-7, Year 

“— of the curious twin trunks of an alder growing near Loose 
in Kent, which, epringing from the same root, have either by 
fissure or accident en independent growth, and seemingly 
coalesced —_— at a certain point of contact, may be compard with 
a young ash-tree (p. 647) on peg Senn in the parish of Soli- 

ull, near Birmingham, through a fissure in which a boy named 
Thomas Rowe had been drawn, as the custom was, to cure him 
of rickets. In the Everyday Book will be found ample data to 
illustrate the engraving of the Blasted Oak at Nannau, near 
Dolgelly, and some gy ees particulars about the oak planted 
by Sir Philip Sidney at Penshurst, commemorated by Ben Jonson, 
and felled by a mistake of a blundering woodman, according to 
the author of Silvan Sketches, since the time of Martyn, the trans- 
lator of the Georgics. 

Whether the cases of centenarianism adduced by Hone would 
stand the scrutiny and testing of Mr. Thoms we are not prepared 
to say, and would rather leave the onus of proof or disproof with 
that experienced doubter. One case, that of Robert Bowman of 
Irthington, near Carlisle, to have been baptized at Hayton 
in 1705, and to have died in 1823, at the age of 118 (see > 


Book, p. 362), gave rise to a controversy between Mr. Thoms and 
Canon Harcourt of Carlisle. This is one of those cases where, rathor 
than accept the ultra-centenarianism involved in any age above one 
hundred and six years at the utmost, the former with reason doubts 
the identity of the person whose birth is attested in the ba 
tismal certificate with the person of the same name who died in 
1823; and, as might be expected, the dispute is still sub judice, as it 
is likely to be until a keen search in the registers of Northumberland, 
where Bowman spent his early years, and, as Mr. Thoms argues, 
may have been baptized, shall result in the discovery of a Robert 
Bowman whose years at his death were not so patriarchal. Other 
— adduced by Hone are Phoebe Hessell, said to have died 
at 106 years of age, and Cardinal de Salis, who lived till 110. The 
latter, as a noble and an ecclesiastic of rank, belonged to a class 
in which duration of life is usually greater than in any other, the 
former to a sex which even doubters admit to number most 
authenticated instances of ultra-centenarianism. Phoebe Hessell 
is a nut which Mr. Thoms has as yet failed to crack. In the 
Table Book (p. 521) is cited a case of a Highlander who lived 
to the age of 107 years with every faculty unimpaired ; and in the 
Everyday Book we meet, as we should expect, the more dubious 
case of Henry Jenkins. 

But it is not only on these larger questions that Hone’s books 
exhibit a research and observation in advance of their age; 
there is hardly a custom or superstition one can name that is 
not examined, illustrated, and traced to its likeliest origin. 
The ring-finger, the fourth of the woman's left hand, is sur- 
mised to have been chosen because used less than the others, and 
therefore less likely to expose the ring to bruising; a more 
plausible reason than the crotchet of a connecting artery between 
the finger and the heart, which one Levinus Lemnius, a physi- 
cian, so fully believed, that he fancied he could recover his lady 
patients from a swoon by pinching the fourth-finger’s joint and 
rubbing the ring with a little satiron. The belief, discredited 
by Sir T. Browne, about the tenth wave and the tenth egg 
exceeding the nine before them in size, is examined and qualified 
by the light of experience (Year Book, p. 222). The custom of 
nailing up a horse-shoe to keep off witches and evil spirits, which 
has been very recently discussed in Notes and Queries, and shown 
to be not unknown even to episcopal palaces, is anticipated in 
p- 447 of the same volume of Hone. Indeed there is scarcely an 
odd or obsolescent usage in regard to which Hone has not been 
before us with curious observation. The divination by bible 
and Key, which crops up just now in an amusing story in the 
Cornhill, is described in the Year Book. The superstition of the 
“ sin-eater,” a poor half-starved wretch, bribed by a dole of bread, 
beer, and a sixpence, to attend at a funeral, and by accepting such 
a tender to take upon him the sins of the defunct, is noticed in the 
same volume, and referred to certain counties in North and South 
Wales, where we have reason to believe it still lingers. In the 
Table Book an anecdotic article, headed “the right Lord Lovat,” 
curiously supports a claim well known and believed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mona and Parys mines, near Amlwch in Anglesea, of 
the lineal descendant of Simon Lovat, sole brother and next of 
kin to the rebel lord, who was attainted and executed, to the title, 
honours, and estates of the Lovats, which were granted by the 
Crown to a collateral branch. The claimant is a miner of intelli- 
gence, and, like his father and grandfather, enjoys the prestige of 
a traditional claim amongst his fellow-miners. In the Year Book 
by anticipation is propounded, at p. 244, the right of any man to 
change his surname at pleasure, and without the royal licence 
or an Act of Parliament. During the last ten years or so, custom 
has affirmed this right, and the fees of the Herald’s College have, 
we suspect, been sensibly diminished. In time, perhaps, the 
sceptic will doubt whether it was ever otherwise, unless he happens 
to discover in his archives a document with the Sovereign’s sign 
manual, or a receipt from the Herald’s College. 

Of a once imposing ceremonial, the cavalcade of javelin-men and 
trumpeters with which the high-sheriff met the judges of 
assize, all that now remains is the bannered trumpets. It was 
not so when Hone extracted from Aubrey the explanation (see 
Table Book, 197) “that upon occasions of bustling in old days 
_ lords sounded their trumpets, and summoned those that 

eld under them. Old Sir Walter Long of Draycott kept a 
trumpeter, and rode with thirty servants and retainers. Hence 
the sheriff's trumpets at this day.” There is a curious article 
in the Table Book on Hour-Glasses for pulpits (pp. 241-3). These 
were in use formerly at Abingdon, Dunstable, Bibury, and else- 
where; and the story is told that at the last-named place the 
squire was wont to withdraw after the vicar’s text was given out, 
smoke his pipe at his leisure, and eventually return to get a share 
of the blessing. This is partly accounted for when we learn that 
the vicar’s custom was to turn the hour-glass twice in the delivery 
of his discourse. Space fails us for more than a bare mention of the 
specimens of the “Garrick Plays” and other contributions of 

harles Lamb to the Table Book. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW.* 
FTER the prolonged story of the ordinary novel in three 
volumes, where the interest of the reader, when once roused, is 
kept in a state of excitement for nearly thrice three hundred pages, 
itis an agreeable change to come upon a book like Johnny Ludlow, 
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in which there are given more than a score of stories, each with 
xs own plot, yet all strung together in a certain connexion. We 
have often thought, as we have been hurried along in an express train 
that stops only once in every eighty miles or so, that after all we 
were less fatigued when the journey by frequent stoppages used to 
be broken up into smaller fragments. Both in reading and in 
travelling there comes a certain strain upon the mind when it is 
kept in a state of prolonged restlessness. So little indeed can some 

ple bear the suspense in which those novelists in whom they 
Feliwht so artfully involve them, that as soon as they come to the 
mystery in the first volume they at once solve it by turning to the 
last chapter of the third volume. It would seem a pity, however, 
that the novelist should have been at such infinite pains to con- 
struct his plot and arrange his mystery if the reader is at once by 
a hop, skip, and a jump to arrive at the solution. For such readers 
as these a book written on the plan of Johnny Ludlow is very 
well fitted, where the interest that is aroused is considerable, and 
the suspense is brief. It has this advantage too over a mere collection 
of short stories, that, though the poe of interest constantly varies 
in every one of the tales—so much indeed that each has a plot of its 
own—yet there is not an equal variety of characters. A certain 
set of characters is found in every story, so that the reader feels as 
he enters upon a fresh plot that he knows at all events a good 
many of the people who are introduced. He is not overwhelmed, 
therefore, by the feeling that before he can derive any pleasure 
from his reading he must first make the effort of fixing in his mind 
the names, the characteristics, and the mutual connexions of some 
dozen persons. Whatever fresh people are brought in in every 
story, he is pleasantly and conveniently introduced to them by 
characters with whom he is already familiar. He thus quite 
easily falls into each tale, and is not taken aback like a shy man 
who, when invited to dinner, on entering the drawing-room finds 
it full of strangers. The stories are told by Johnny Ludlow him- 
self, who, though not the hero of any one story, yet fills a consider- 
able part in most of them. As the author calls himself Johnny, 
we must assume that the book is written by a man, though we 
should not be surprised to learn—to use the language of the 
countryman whose girl was accidentally christened Thomas—that 
“ He’s a her,” after all, 


Of whatever sex the author may be, there is considerable 
merit in the stories. There is a certain freshness of descrip- 
tion in the scenes of country life and country people which 
is an agreeable change affer the ordinary sensational novel 
with its tawdriness of incident and language. The stories vary, 
as might be expected, a good deal in interest and power, and in 
the third volume unfortunately the author drags in the super- 
natural, greatly to the injury of the book. “ The mind,” as Johnson 
remarks in his Life of Savage, “which naturally loves truth, is 
always most offended with the violations of those truths of which 
‘we are most certain.” Now of no truths is a sensible person more 
certain than that in all the chance incidents of our everyday life 
warnings are not given of losses that are threatening us. 
Addison, in one of the best b opae of the Spectator, points out the 
mischief that is done and the suffering that is caused by this idle 
belief, and says, “ Were I a father, Ishould take a particular care 
to preserve my children from these little horrors and imaginations, 
which they are apt to contract when they are young, and are not 
able to shake off when they are in years.” He goes on to urge us 
“to pull the old woman out of our hearts, and extinguish those 
impertinent notions which we imbibed at a time that we were 
not able to judge of their absurdity.” It is many a year since 
Addison wrote, and many an age since Persius wrote before him; 
but as fast as we try to pull the old woman out, so fast do our 
writers try to push her back. Not many months ago it was 
our fortune to hear a silly fellow in the pulpit scare the children 
of his parish by saying that, though the sounds heard in a church- 
yard on a stormy night might be the wind, yet who could tell that 
they were not the howls of the souls of the damned? Our author 
then we hold greatly to blame in the story called “‘ David Garth’s 
Night-watch” for dragging in supernatural warnings and horrors. 
David’s mother, in her widowhood, had married a bailiff named 
Hill, who shortly after their marriage proposed to move into 
a house “that had a lonely lock, and was lonely.” When she 
had got a few articles in her arms, the first trifles they had begun 
to move, down she fell on going out of the door. “Tome,” she said, 
“it seems nothing but a warning that we ought not to move into 
Willow Cottage.” In the Spectator, when the salt was spilt, it 
was only the pigeon-house that fell that same afternoon. But 
nowadays a bigger sacrifice is called for, and that very night poor 
David was to die. There were yet other signs, for his mother said 
that when first “ I put my foot over the threshold to enter, a kind 
of tremor took me all over,’ while David talked that same day 
about angels and going to heaven, in such a way that the author 
has to state that he has “ fear people might think I invented it.” 
By the cruelty of his stepfather, David is made to pass the night 

alone in the house, but here our author shall tell the story in 
his own words :— 


But now, a singular thing happened that night. Mrs. Hill was in a 
sound sleep, when a loud, pom Fe cry of “ Mother” aroused her from it. 
She started up, wide awake instantly, and in terror so great that the per- 
spiration began to pour off her face. In that moment the call was repeated 
ain. The voice was David’s voice ; it had appeared to be in the room, 
close to her, and she peered into every corner in vain. Then she supposed 
it must have come through the window ; that David, from some cause or 
other, had come home from Willow Brook, and was waiting to be let in. 


Just then the clock struck twelve, and next morning of course 


David was found dead. We shall be long in pulling the old 
woman out of our hearts if writers who have as much ability as 
the author of Johnny Ludlow are not ashamed to trade on super- 
stitious beliefs and fears. 

Most of the stories happily are free from this sort of non- 
sense, and yet even by the reader who finds his sad pleasure 
in getting. frightened out of his wits will be read with in- 
terest. Johnny Ludlow’s character is very well drawn—the 
quiet, gentle lad who “ was always reading people’s faces, and 
taking likes and dislikes accordingly.” No less well drawn is his 
half-brother, Joseph Todhetley, or his stepfather, Squire Tod- 
hetley, with all the strong prejudices and the kindliness of an 
English squire. One of the stories is of a poor overworked 
pointsman who, worn out with a long day’s duty, and having 
a@ most wonderfully contrived set of points under his. charge, 
caused a collision, and the death of three or four people. The 
railway directors, by the way, would not do ill if they were 
some summer’s day to invite the novelists in a body to the ins 
tion of a set of points, with a good luncheon to follow, to put them 
in good humour. Railway accidents are coming to play such an 
important part in the modern novel that it would be just as well 
if the writers understood a little how they are caused. No one 
was more indignant with the pointsman t Squire Todhetley, 
whose children had been in the train. He would hear of no excuse, 
and was eager to have the man punished to the full. The inquest 
was adjourned more than once, till at last the poor fellow, worn out 
with remorse and anxiety, was too ill to attend. He was committed 
to the county prison for manslaughter, but the Squire remarked to 
the doctor, “ t, am not sure but it ought to have been returned 
Wilful Murder” :— 


on It might make no difference, one way or the other,’ answered Mr. 


e. 

“ Make no difference! What d’ye mean? Murder and manslaughter are 
two opposite crimes, Cole, and punished accordingly. You see, Johnny, 
what your friend Lease has come to!” 

“ What I meant, Squire, was this: that I don’t much think Lease will 
live to be tried at all.” 

“Not live!” 

“T fancy not. Unless I am much mistaken, his life will have been claimed 
by its Giver long before March.” 

The Squire stopped and looked at Cole. “What’s the matter with 
him? This inflammation—that you went and testified to ? ” 

“ That will be the cause of death, as returned to the registrar.” 

“Why, you speak just as if the man were dying now, Cole!” 

“ And I think he is. Lease has been very low in frame for a long while,” 
added Mr. Cole; “ half clad, and not a quarter fed. But it is not that, 
Squire: the heart and spirit are alike broken: and when this cold caught 
him, he had no stamina to withstand it ; and so it has laid hold of a vital 

art.” 
a Do you mean to tell me to my face that he will die of it?” cried the 
Squire, holding on by the middle button of old Cole’s great coat. “ Non- 
— man! you must cure him. We—we did not want him to die, you 

OW. 

‘ “ His life or his death, as it may be, are in the hands of One higher than 
» Squire.” 

1 think I’ll go in and see him,” said the Squire, meekly. 

He finds poor Lease dying, and knowing that he is dying. ‘This 
won't do, you know, Lease,” said the Squire. “We don’t want 
you to die,” and he was as ready to pour in port wine, beef-tea, 
jelly and blankets, as he had been ready to pour in abuse. 

e first story in the book, called “ Losing Lena,” is one of the 
prettiest. Joseph and Johnny, to give trouble to the nurse, had hidden 
away their little sister Lena and hidden her only too well. For in 
the same hiding-place was a ape 4 who, when the boys were gone, 
carried her off and robbed her of her clothing. Joe, a boy of high 
spirit, full of remorse, sets off in pursuit of a poor fellow whom > 
suspects of being the kidnapper, and makes Johnny come with 
him. He catches up to the man and finds the gipsy tent in which he 
lived, but “ * find that he is overwhelmed in deeper grief than they 
themselves. Their sister is soon recovered, but his little girl has that 
same day died of want and exposure. He it was indeed who rescued 
Lena and brought her back home, but unhappily, before the Squire 
could reward him as he wished, all traces of him for a time were 
lost. When he was found again it was too late, as want had worn 
him out also. But the whole story is very prettily told, and should 
be read, not analysed. 

The author falls into one or two errors when he (or she) writes 
about what is unfamiliar. What is “shunting” at football ? and 
what does the author mean when he says that “ Herbert had 
shiningly in mods and divinity and all the rest of it”? we 
might give a short hint to a young writer, we would advise him 
first of all only to describe those modes of life with which he is 
himself quite familiar, and in the next place, if he must at times 
venture beyond his own knowledge, never to make use of slang 
expressions. In the use of the word “ mods ” there is an affecta- 
tion of familiarity with the University of Oxford which, by the 
rest of the passage, is at once detected. Any author is justified in 
taking his hero to any University and in ing him pass its ex- 
aminations with credit. When he goes beyond this, and, though 
he has never been at the University, yet affects a knowledge of the 
slang of the place, he is like the shopboys of Oxford and Cambri 
who in their Sunday costume hope to pass off as gownsmen, by 
copying, as far as their means allow them, the negligent weekday 
dress of some boating man. The author makes, too, a curious 
mistake when he represents an officer on board a large ship passing 
up the Mersey as being recognized 7 his friends on the shore at New 
Brighton. Those who have had the misfortune to spend a day at 
that place, the dulness of which is only equalled the arrogance 
of its name, will know that it would require a pair of eyes to 
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make out with any certainty the ship itself. These mistakes, how- 
ever, are not very i t in themselves. The stories show a 
a deal of power, and give us hope of better things yet to come. 

t the author keep clear of superstition and death-bed scenes, and 
=" the wholesome country life in which he is so much at 


HINDUSTANI MADE EASY.* 


HIS work is another addition to the many which have been 
written with the object of facilitating and spreading a Inow- 
ledge of the Hindustani language. It can hardly be said that the 
work was needed, nor is it likely that the book will do much 
towards rm we a sound knowledge of the language. For 
although it been compiled with care and ability, the object it 
has in view is a very restricted one—that of “ enabling the student 
to acquire, in as short a time and as easily as possible, a colloquial 
hnaulies of the Hindustani tongue.” A colloquial knowledge of 
a foreign language is certainly a useful accomplishment, and if the 
language be that of a savage unlettered race,no more can be 
desired. But, if the language has a literature, and is not only 
but written and read, books of instruction ought to help 
learner not only to speak but to read and write it also. This 
book is printed in the Roman character, and although some pro- 
vision has been made by an afterthought for imparting a know- 
ledge of the alphabet by the natives of India, it is insuflicient 
for the purpose. The book will certainly not enable a man to read 
or write the language; it is possible that it may enable him to 
make himself understood upon common subjects, but even this is 
not so certain as it may appear. 

This is not the place for saying anything for or against the 
adoption of the Roman alphabet by the people of India. It does 
not affect the question before us. The people who speak Hindustani 
use their own alphabet, and Englishmen who wish to make them- 
selves useful and to obtain power among them must not be content 
with a mere “ colloquial knowledge of the language,” but must be 
able to read, and on occasion to write, the character which the 
natives themselves employ. The work is based upon the Ollendorif 
system, and consists of a succession of “ lessons ” upon icular 
words; but it does not adopt that tedious reiteration which the 
founder of that system deemed of especial utility. These lessons 
are followed by a “Concise Grammar,” occupying just twenty 
pages, by a series of exercises for translation into the language, and 
a vocabulary of the words needed in writing the exercises. All 
these have been and intelligently prepared ; but as 
the book only helps a student to compose the exercises in a character 
unintelligible to the natives, the writing of them cannot prove of 
much benefit to him. For practical purposes the work can only be 
regarded as a good book of Dialogues, useful in its way, but in- 
sufficient for imparting sound knowledge. Short roads and golden 
ways for the acquisition of knowledge are among the characteristics 
of the present age; and the Hamiltonian system, the Ollendorffian 
system, and many others of less repute, have been devised for ex- 
pediting the acquisition of languages. Most of these have in them 
something to commend, some special method of dealing with the 
subject which meets the powers and requirements of different minds. 
But the best of them are but helps, and very limited ones. The only 
means of acquiring a sound knowledge of a foreign language is a 
diligent study of good authors with the help of a good grammar; 
and if the language is written in a character of its own, the sooner 
that character is mastered the better for the learner; the greater 
will be his accuracy, the more practical his knowledge. Our schools 
do not attempt to teach Greek in the Roman character, and surely 

ir experience is not to be cast aside as worthless. If it be 
objected that the Greek character is easy to learn, it may be 
answered that comparative children have to acquire it, and that the 
acquisition of a more difficult character by young men in the prime 
of intellectual activity ought to be, and really is, an equally easy 
matter. Far too much has been made of the bo ome difficulty 
and intricacy of the native character. Its acquisition certainly 
requires some application; but when diligently attacked, it is soon 
mastered, and its difficulties, like difficulties in general, quickly 
vanish before resolution and perseverance. 

Excellence in a foreign language is of two kinds. There is the 
accomplishment of an accurate and extensive knowledge, and there 
is the accomplishment of a good pronunciation, what in imita- 
tion of our neighbours over the Channel we now often and 


— of both these accomplishments ; but it frequently happens 
tt an excellent scholar has a very inditlerent pronunciation. This 


having acquired their 
the ear in intercourse with the people. The 

student earries to his books preconceived notions of the powers of 
letters which it is difficult for him to shake off; while the other 
catches the sound of complete words without regard to the letters 
of which they are composed. A great linguist, lately deceased, 
whose knowledge had won for him a distinguished public position, 
told.a story about himself which illustrates this. He had a French 
woman-cook whom he heard keeping up an animated conversation 
with an English workman employed in the house. When he next 
* Tas-hil ul Kalém; or, Hindustani made Easy. By Captain R. M. 
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spoke to her he congratulated her upon having madean acquaintemce, 
and asked how he spoke French. ‘“‘Trés-bien ; mieux que monsieur,’ 
was the answer. So the great scholar was held inferior as a 
speaker to a man who was uneducated and unable to read or write. 
We by no means wish to discourage the use of books of instruc- 
tion, for very few men have the opportunity of learning to spealka 
language without them. But the book before us is especially li 

to produce a vicious pronunciation. It is.a book which a learner 
must keep for his own use. Very few native teachers will be able to 
understand it, still fewer will consent to use it; so learners having 
no one to correct them will be very likely to acquire a faulty - 
nunciation, and thus fail in the most important feature of that 
“colloquial Inowledge” which it is the object of this book to 
facilitate. 

Another disadvantage of books composed upon the “ progressive 
lesson” system is that rules of general application are often ex- 
plained as having only a special bearing upon some — word 
or construction which turns up in the lesson. Thus in page 19 
the phrase “ he is eleven years old” is correctly rendered us kt wmr 
gydrah baras ki hai; but to this is appended a note that “ daras 
(year) does not generally receive the plural termination.” The 
truth, however, is that there is nothing peculiar about the word 
baras. Numerals when combined with nouns are held to show the 

lurality without putting the nouns in the plural; and if the noun 
1s put in the read 9 form, it receives a definite and specific meaning 
such as we impart by using the definite article, and saying “the 
seven years’ war” instead of “seven years’ war.” Again, in 

age 40, it is said that “ auddd, though really an Arabic plural, in 

Jrdu takes the verb in the singular.” Perfectly true, but yet mis- 
leading; because what is thus said about the word auldd applies 
with equal force to all similar words, and they arenumerous. Other 
examples of this tendency to narrow the apphcation of general rules 
are not wanting. And the converse process of generalizing the 
specific is also to be found. In fact, the explanatory notes are 
about the worst part of the book. Not that they are entirely 
wrong, but that they often convey a false impression. But this is 
an almost inevitable result of the plan of the book. Some few of 
the notes show an inaccurate and confused apprehension. In 
page 63 there is a difficulty made about the: use of the pluperfect 
tense where there is no difliculty. This tense is more frequently 
and more accurately used in Hindustani than it is in English, and 
nothing is more easy of comprehension than the law which requires 
it to be used when speaking of arf anterior action. Again, in 
p- 95, “some of the most esteemed writers” are charged wi 
“inconsistencies” in the use of the infinitive. This only shows 
the danger of foreigners criticizing native writers. What are said 
to be inconsistencies are so only in the critic’s imagination. The 
infinitive is used both asaninfinitive and as a verbal noun; with the 
latter power it is often combined and made to agree with nouns 
in forming compounds, like Aitéb-parhni, “book-reading.” But 
it is equally allowable, though not so usual, to say kitdb parhnd, 
“to read a book,” and to make this the nominative case as in the 
familiar Latin example “ ingenuas didicisse,” &c. So the expression 
mthnat uthéna, which is declared to be an error, is quite correct, 
but the form of its expression is “to take trouble,” not “ taking 
trouble.” 

The passive verb is brought into somewhat unusual prominence 
in this Sua. The existence of the passive in Hindustani has been 
strenuously denied by some native writers, and in truth it is almost 
unnecessary, for the language so abounds with neuter verbs that. it 
is rarely necessary to employ the passive. It was very sparingly 
used by the earlier writers, but it seems to be growing into fashion, 
and this is probably attributable in some degree to English influ- 
ence. The literary language may indeed be said to have been 
formed under English supervision. Most of the early works were 
printed under the direct superintendence of Englishmen. In our 
own language there is a strong tendency to neglect the neuter in 
favour of the passive, and it is curious to see that the same opera- 
tion is at work in that language which may be called, in India at 
at least, our adopted child. 

Another point observable in the grammar is the rejection of the 
final x, which in all previous grammars has been appended to the 
feminine plural of the future tense. This letter is very slightly 
enunciated and is quite unnecessary, for the number and gen 
are clearly shown without it. The newspapers of Dehli and 
Lucknow have rejected it, and there can be no doubt that it will 
eventually disappear like all such useless excrescences. This work 
has been compiled with the assistance of two learned natives of 
Dehli, and so it may be understood that, so far as that part of the 
country is concerned, the recognized termination of the future is 
now gi instead of gin. 

There is one class of persons who may study this book with advan- 
tage—namely, such as have mastered the leading points of grammar, 
and have acquired a fair pronunciation. The English sentences are 
very clearly rendered into Hindustani, and the student will find 
many neat and idiomatic forms of expression. The 
employed is what may be called the higher standard—the lan- 
guage used by educated Mahomedans, which abounds in Arabic and 
Persian words. It is intelligible to the better classes in towns, 
but many a word will have to be c in the vi , and 
among the lower classes. But this is no fault of the . The 
best form of a languxge should be learnt first, and the vulgar 
tongue acquired by actual use. 
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incorrectly call “accent.” There is nothing to prevent the ac- | 

learned the language principally by the eye. Others who have no 

| tensions to learning frequently have an ex¢ellent pronunciation 
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